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Foreign Holidays for 
Masterpieces 


OW fully, we wonder, is it realised that certain 

countries abstained from lending to the Dutch 

Exhibition at Burlington House because they could 

hope for nothing from London in return? Not 
even the personal magnetism of our Dutch collaborators 
in the organisation of this show could overcome the natural 
objection to submitting priceless masterpieces to certain 
risks, and to deprive the home public of important exhibits, 
without the expectation of reciprocity. For all know that 
our national museums are prohibited by law from lending 
any of their contents overseas. And, though our beaux 
yeux may be attractive, they are not enough. Virtually 
all other countries, in Europe at least, have freedom of 
loan. But as, even in the esthetic atmosphere of art 
galleries, material considerations have to be regarded, 
we cannot expect other countries to respond to our solicita- 
tions when in reply to theirs we say, with no matter how 
sincere reluctance, non possumus. 

This aspect of the situation imposed by our laws 
is not, however, so inimical to the general cause of art 
as is the other corollary of our system. . By now such 
names as Vermeer, Rembrandt, Hugo van der Goes, 
Memlinc and Rogier van der Weyden are household words 
among educated people in England, thanks largely to this 
year’s and last year’s exhibitions at Burlington House. 
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In the same way Dutch art and Flemish art pass freely 
to Paris or to Rome, spreading their gospel. For us, 
however, not even our most optimistic patriots will pretend 
that the names of Reynolds, Gainsborough, Constable and 
Turner are more than dimly heard outside this couniry 
and America. And yet it is a just claim that no such 
output of portraits as is conjured up by the names of 
Reynolds and Gainsborough, with Romney and Raeburn 
as their second string, has appeared since Van Dyck, 
Velazquez, Hals and Rembrandt. And in stating this 
we have not forgotten Goya. In landscape, an art of 
relatively recent development, our Masters are unriva! ed 
in any other school. None the less, it is true that in he 
great galleries abroad England hardly exists as an arti ‘ic 
country ; she is unwarrantably and inexplicably exclu: ed 
from the league of art-producing peoples. Only in 
incurable casuist can plume himself on this state of thin 's, 
for splendid isolation, as far as culture and interchai ge 
of inspiration are concerned, is no longer an asset. | )n 
the contrary, it is common knowledge that even the diplom tts 
now recognise the solid utility of art in internatio ial 
propaganda. 

It will be futile to drowse with folded hands ‘ill 
unassisted Time remedies our disadvantages. We mist 
move. The obvious short cut is through immedite 
legislation, which shall abolish the restrictions which 
handicap our museums and delay the spread of British 
art. It is well known that the heads of foreign galleries 
keenly desire this chance of educating their publics to 
appreciate and understand the English School. A properly 
controlled system of loans, on a reciprocal basis, of first-rate 
British masterpieces to foreign museums or to State- 
patronised exhibitions, similar to the recent exhibitions 
at Burlington House, would speedily make its mark. ‘The 
Treasury, with whom, presumably, the initiative for legis- 
lation would rest, will wait for the recommendations of 
the Royal Commission on Museums and Art Galleries 
before taking any step. Let us hope that there is a fair 
chance that this Commission is alive to the urgent necessity 
of removing the legal disabilities as soon as possible. 

We need have no qualms about the result of publicity. 
Our Masters may be trusted to hold their own and, indeed, 
to take the lead among their kind. For example, last 
year a splendid national celebration of Goya was held in 
Madrid ; in England a local celebration at Ipswich and a 
small private show in Bond Street represented our idea 
of commemorating Gainsborough. ‘Those who had visited 
all three shows had no difficulty in concluding that, had 
a national effort been made in England comparable with 
that made in Spain, our English Master’s reputation, even 
in such competition, would have been secure. 

Next year, we understand, in pursuit of the Flem‘sh 
and Dutch successes at Burlington House, an Italiin 
exhibition is to be held in Piccadilly. We are blithely 
hoping that the Italian galleries will lend us of th ir 
best—if not the entire Sistine ceiling, at least (.1e 
Uffizi Botticellis! Such expectation might not be wil: ly 
unreasonable if the Italians believed that (a) England | id 
a school of great Masters, capable of holding their on 
in any first-rate gallery, and (b) such Masters could e 
seen on loan in Florence or in Rome, in exchange ir 
equivalent loans to London. But, let us admit it, to 1 1e 
ordinary cultivated Italian who travels in Spain, in Fran e, 
Holland and Belgium, where no British Masters are tol: r- 
ably represented, our art must seem about as insular aid 
important as that of Iceland or Spitzbergen. If we fel 
an urge and obligation to spread the knowledge of fore: :n 
art in England, let us also recognise our duty to our ovn. 





Our Frontispiece 


Cys frontispiece this week is a portrait of the Hon. M's. 
Bryan Guinness, who is the third daughter of Leid 
and Lady Redesdale, and was married on Wednesday to ‘he 
elder son of the Rt. Hon. Walter Guinness, the Minister of 
Agriculture, and Lady Evelyn Guinness. 


*,* It is particularly requested that no permission to photograph 
houses, gardens or livestock on behalf of CouNtTRY Lire be granted, except 
when direct application is made from the offices of the paper. 
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ICTURES are such eloquent ambassadors, re- 
vealing the very hearts of peoples that on the 
Continent the best of them are constantly employed 
i on diplomatic missions. ‘They have even been 
nt to England, though without hope of their trouble 
eing repaid by a return visit of English pictures. In 
ur leading article attention is drawn to the folly of 
1e existing rules which prohibit the lending out of any 
bject contained in a museum or gallery. ‘The result is not 
nly to complicate arrangements for the borrowing of other 
countries’ national masterpieces, but, far mere serious, 
he hiding of our brightest light under a bushel. What 
ioreign gallery does justice to the great English portrait 
sainters, who are second only to Rembrandt and Hals? 
What nation is as familiar with Turner and Cotman as 
ve are with de Kéningk or Corot ? Unrepresented abroad, 
an inner life may well be suspected not to exist within 
the aloof, insular fagade. Yet when a collection of English 
work is shown abroad—consider, for example, the Vienna 
Exhibition—its success is instantaneous and _ persistent, 
though only private collections be drawn upon. ‘The 
‘Treasury, with whom the question would, presumably, rest, 
has a long tradition to keep up of blindness and deafness 
where matters of art are concerned. But public opinion 
would, undoubtedly, support an amendment of the rules, 
which the Royal Commission on Museums is in a position 
to advocate. 


‘THOUGH the planting of trees and shrubs along some 
of the new arterial roads is making good progress, 
the strips bordering the roads are generally too narrow 
and regular for the ultimate effect to be really successful. 
The classic example of a parkway, in Westchester County, 
N.Y., which varies from fifty to three hundred yards in 
width, was designed by a landscape architect and engineer 
in collaboration from the scheme’s beginning, with the 
co-operation of the neighbouring local authorities and 
owners of land. ‘The latter, though they could have got 
an immediate return from ribbon-developing the road 
frontages, recognised that in the long run their property 
would be depreciated by roadside buildings of an inevitably 
shoddy nature. Now that glades and spinnies screen the 
road, the adjoining land has become not low-class suburb, 
but a residential area of increasing value. In this country 
cur new roads have not a chance, with strips only a few 
teet wide and fences carried strictly parallel to the kerbs, 
“respective of local features, such as field-hedges or woods. 
‘Ss soon as the new country is opened up hoardings, 
actories or rows of horrible houses spring up, which at 
nce degrade both road and adjoining country. 


}* ROM the lists of plants published by the Roads Beautify- 

ing Association there seems a danger that too much is 
‘eing aimed at. We do not want gardens along our roads. 
Jaffodils, foxgloves and bluebells, unless protected by 
teel spikes, will not long escape the joy-rider who already 
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ravages private roadside woods. Where avenues are planted, 
maples, flowering crabs and cherries and horse-chestnuts 
are excellent. But when there is an opportunity for a 
more natural treatment, the very simplest growths look 
best: a drift of gorse, a clump of thorns and brambles 
cloaked with traveller’s joy, or a clump of birches with 
bracken. It is curious to read, incidentally, that the road- 
sides have been planted picturesquely only where the ground 
is “‘ unlikely to be built upon.”’ As our roads are at present 
laid out, the planters can do no more ; but on an imagina- 
tively schemed road, screens would be planted precisely 
where building was anticipated. 


MR. RALPH STRAUS had some interesting things to 

say the other day to the Oxford Luncheon Club 
on the influence which Dickens’s love of the theatre had 
on his books. They were brave things, likewise, for Mr. 
Straus declared that some of Dickens’s characters “ talk 
as no one ever talked except on a fifth-rate provincial 
stage.” That is undoubtedly true, but it is a truth un- 
palatable to those devout worshippers who like the melo- 
drama of Monks, for instance, or the second Mrs. Dombey 
and the pathos of old Betty Higden. It is also a truth that 
does not in the least affect the real greatness of Dickens. 
Mr. Straus says that Dickens did it because he was acting. 
He was always acting in his own mind; he acted, in reality, 
whenever he could in private theatricals, and Mr. Straus 
suggests that he only found his ideal stage when he began 
to give his readings. Probably many people have first 
wished intensely that they could have heard Dickens read, 
and then wondered whether they would really have liked 
it. We should all like to hear the trial in Pickwick; but 
could we endure Bill Sikes and Nancy, or the story of 
Dick Doubledick? The “public appetite waries;”’ as 
Mr. Brooks said—that ingenious gentleman who kept cats 
and made pies—and what made an earlier generation weep 
ecstatic tears might only make us feel hot and uncomfortable. 


CHATEAU DE LA MENARDAIS. 
All our friends have gone away 
From Chateau de la Menardais, 
So nectarine and windfall peach, 
Muscats hanging out of reach, 
Jargonel 
And yellow Mirabel 
In the garden at this season, 
Have ripened without reason 
And the beds of monthly roses 
Have flowered for phantoms—one supposes— 
As to and fro, 
They come and go, 
Leaving as they pass, 
No footprints on the dewy orchard grass! 


Oh, little lonely house in France, 
Brooding high above the Rance 
Wind and rain will beat and fall 
On your deserted tower and wall, 
While the autumn evening glooms 
Settle in your panelled rooms 
And not a soul will care 
Enough to air 
Them, or to light a fire there . . .! 
GRACE JAMES. 


SOME pleasant sighs over the past were lately breathed— 

not too seriously, perhaps—by Sir Gerald du Maurier. 
He yearned for several things—unshingled heads, silence 
unbroken by the telephone, lovely waltzes and cheerful 
polkas, a Bond Street of frock coats and tall hats, and the clip- 
clop of the hansom-cab horse. His remarks will, no doubt, 
awake sentimental recollections in a number of middle- 
aged breasts: some will long for one of these dead and 
gone things, some for another, but nearly all will feel touched 
by that allusion to the sound of hoofs down the slope of 
Piccadilly. If motor cars were really abolished and hansoms 
came back, we should all be bitterly discontented in less 
than no time; but merely to dream of such a thing is 
infinitely romantic. Nobody appreciated the romance 
of hansoms better than Sir Gerald’s father. He drew them 
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often and with obvious affection in Punch; and those 
who know their “‘ Trilby ” well may remember a particularly 
engaging picture of Little Billee and Taffy and the Laird 
setting out to an evening party after dinner “‘ smoking their 
pipes and cigyars.”” Some may like to be reminded of it. 


HEN the last volume of the Oxford Dictionary appeared, 
only a few months ago, sealing, as it were, the labours 

of more than forty years, there must have been many people 
who visualised the compilers leaning back in their armchairs 
and entering on a perpetual holiday. We almost thought 
of our language as permanently set and documented. But 
no such comfortable ideas have settled down on our lexico- 
graphers. They are now busily occupied in collecting 
new words and phrases and in discovering the earliest 
manifestations in print of curious expressions which have 
become habitual. ‘To assist them in this task Dr. Onions 
is appealing to the public for help. When, for instance, 
did people begin eating “ cabinet pudding,” and who was 
the first person who talked of “ raising Cain”? The 
introduction of words like “ boycott’ or “ironclad ”’ it 
is easy to date exactly ; but those expressions which suddenly 
appear on the surface of common speech may often drift 
for years before they turn up in print. It seems inconceiv- 
able that the phrase, “‘ a blessing in disguise,” is unrecorded 
before 1907, or that soldiers only began to be “ called up ”’ 
officially as late as 1918. ‘Those English people who 
remember “ odd things,” as they say, but never things that 
they want to remember, should be of great service in assist- 
ing Dr. Onions and his colleagues. ‘The difficulty will be in 
tracing the birth certificates of our numerous Americanisms. 


HE match for the Ryder Cup between the golf pro- 
fessionals of America and Britain seems to have 
captured the public imagination, and, despite our annual 
buffetings at the invaders’ hands, we have great hopes of 
the team which George Duncan is to lead. It is reasonable 
that we should do so, because we have got something to 
go upon. We may have been severely beaten in the Open 
Championship, but when this match was played at Went- 
worth in*1926 our team did not merely beat, but crushed, 
the Americans. It is true that our guests had lately landed 
and were not yet in quite their best form, but nothing can 
take away the solid, comforting fact of that victory, and 
what happened once may happen again. The Professional 
Golfers’ Association has issued an appeal for a fund first 
to enable our men to get away from their work and get into 
form and training a little before the match ; secondly, to 
pay for the expenses of a team to play a return match in 
America. Whether British golfers and golf clubs will be 
prepared to send professional teams at regular intervals to 
America is doubtful, but it is hoped that for this year, at 
any rate, they will give what is generally held to be a very 
good team a chance of doing itself every possible justice 
in the match at Moortown. 


HE very strong criticism of our present system of 
training veterinary surgeons made in the Report of 

the Secretary of State for the Colonies will not surprise 
anybody who is familiar with the conditions prevailing at 
the Royal Veterinary College and in the profession in general. 
For many years the College has been under-staffed, ill- 
equipped, badly housed and financially starved. Mainly 
dependent on students’ fees, the College has suffered from 
the shortage of suitable students of the right type. The 
advent of the petrol age has very much reduced the oppor- 
tunities of the veterinary surgeon in private practice, and 
neither the status nor the conditions of service in colonial 
or other official veterinary departments have offered attrac- 
tive careers. ‘To-day it is increasingly recognised that the 
veterinary field must be handled by competent, well trained, 
scientific workers, and that service in this branch is as 
important as in any other. The Report suggests sweeping 
reforms, beginning with the reconstruction of the Royal 
Veterinary College by establishing a school of tropical 
veterinary science, the endowment of scholarships and the 
creation of a unified scale for colonial veterinary service 
with adequate rates of pay. It is earnestly to be desired 
that these recommendations should be carried out, for, unless 
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steps are taken to modernise the system of training and 
improve the profession, it is clear that suitable candidates 
will not be attracted, and the decline will continue. 


[_EAKAGES of gas always seem to occur in dark places, 

and, in spite of endless warnings, people always seem 
to strike a light to look for them. Our London streets 
have latterly been showing an unpleasant tendency to 
erupt, and the problem of leakages of coal and sewer gas 
is becoming an important one. The substitution of a 
safe mechanical detector which will signal danger before 
a concentration of gas has reached explosive strength is 
obviously desirable. A machine which will do this has 
been invented by Mr. H. T. Ringrose and Mr. Ernest 
Jones, and it has the further advantage that it will not only 
signal the leakage, but set a blower in operation and disperse 
it. The apparatus is set in the underground pipe tunnel 
and is connected to a telephone exchange. If a gas leakage 
occurs it lights a lamp on the switchboard at the exchange 
and this glows until the fan has dissipated the gas. In 
the event of serious leakages the lamp remains alight, and 
the operator can warn the authorities that a serious escape 
is affecting the tunnels at such and such a point. The 
invention was originally developed for the automatic pre- 
vention of explosions in mines, but its application to street 
tunnels has been satisfactorily demonstrated, and it is now 
being considered by various authorities, Whatever their 
decision in this particular case, it is clear that some device 
of this nature is badly needed to protect our big cities from 
these disastrous upheavals. 


THE FUGITIVE. 
You will not catch her, for her flight is 
Than the woodland deer more fleet ; 
Like flecks of moonlight on the water 
Fall the shadows of her feet : 
Her heart is little as a hazel nut— 
And as sweet. 


She will call you, mock, elude you, 
When you turn she will pursue ; 

She will make your life a lyric— 
Go her way, unheeding you: 

Her scent is fragrant as sweet lavender— 
As bitter too. 


You will not catch her all your life long ; 
All your life long she will be 
Like a dryad, swift, elusive, 
Found and lost beneath each tree : 
Her form is lovely as a dragonfly, 


Her soul as free. 
GLADYS ECHLIN, 


HE deputation which is to wait on Mr. Churchill on 
February 14th to ask for a return to the penny post 
will have behind it the eager support of the whole country. 
Canada has already given us the lead, and when a daughter 
colony sets such a good example it is only right for the 
mother country to follow in her steps. The Post Office 
is in the happy position of making a handsome profit each 
year, and, although the Postmaster-General may be anxious 
about a loss in revenue as an immediate result, the loss would 
only be temporary, and it would be more than counter- 
balanced by the assistance to the trade of the country 
which cheaper postal rates would certainly give. We 
were taught at school to reverence Sir Rowland Hill as 
one of our national benefactors, but by the rising generation 
he will only be regarded as another of the dethroned 
Victorians—that is to say, unless Mr. Churchill and the 
Postmaster-General agree to reinstate him. If the present 
Parliament wishes to offer the nation a parting gift, there 
is certainly none which would be better appreciated. 


MANUSCRIPTS of unending historical fertility have 

been, and continue to be, given to museums and public 
libraries. But in recent years we have seen large numbers 
being bought by American collectors, mainly because there 
is no organisation to keep them in this country. In country 
houses alone, as the volumes of the Historical Manuscripts 
Commission testify, there are masses of documents, often 
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of great historical importance, to which scholars can at 
present have access, but which the owners may any day 
be compelled to sell. The proposal to found a fund, on 
the model of the National Art Collections Fund, which 
will aim at securing important documents for the nation. 
has met with the support of the Institute of Historical 
Research. Though students of history are neither as 
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numerous nor, as a Class, so wealthy as amateurs of the arts, 
it should be possible to raise adequate funds by subscription, 
particularly if the subscribers are given privileges similar 
to those enjoyed by members of the National Art Collections 
Fund. But, and it is a big but, the success of an historical 
manuscripts fund must largely depend on whether an 
enthusiast like Sir Robert Witt can be found to organise it. 


DOGS FOR THE MOORS 


AN INTERESTING 


Yr we want to see shooting very much as our grandfathers 
: saw it, our only real chance is on a dogging moor during the 


grouse season. It is a matter of permanent and endless 

dispute whether a perfect day over dogs is not superior to the 

most perfect day’s driving, and one can spend several seasons 
without coming to any real decision which one really prefers. 

A hundred years ago we shot most of our game over dogs, 
and it was only the introduction of the breech-loader, and the 
changes in agriculture during the last half of the nineteenth 
century which led to the disappearance of our beautiful pointers 
and setters from the ordinary English shooting scene. To-day, 
only a minority of shooting men know from experience what it 
is to shoot over dogs, and it must be admitted that we have 
lost a very delightful sport. It continues on the moors, though 
here and there, in odd parts of the country where there is a wild 
heathland, we may come across someone who shoots in the old- 
fashioned way, and over in Ireland you may still meet dogs 
with a wonderful nose for snipe. 


SOMETHING ATTEMPTED, 


GALLERY. 


The old days will not return, for they depended on rank 
fallows and long stubbles left after the grain had been harvested 
by hand reaping and even root crops sown broadcast, rather 
than in orderly furrows and drills. In addition, our ancestors 
were not too precise about close seasons, and it took a good deal 
of intensive propaganda by the sporting writers of the time to 
break them of the habit of shooting at birds on the ground. 
There must have been a special pleasure in an early September 
day’s shooting over the stubbles. Their bags did not approach 
ours, but they had the rare pleasure of watching the work of 
perfectly trained sporting dogs finding game, and, even if the 
shooting with muzzle-loaders was a slow and complicated affair, 
they enjoyed good sport. 

Some Scotch moors are not adaptable for driving and are 
entirely dogging moors ; but many are both dogging and driving 
moors—that is to say, they can be worked well with dogs at 
the beginning of the season, and then, as the birds get wild, 
walking up can be relinquished in favour of driving. The whole 


SOMETHING DONE Copyright. 
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success of shooting over 
dogs depends on _ the 
dogs themselves, and 
nothing is more impor- 
tant than that they 
should be _ perfectly 
trained for their job. 
As it is, this standard of 
perfection in dogs is not 
always forthcoming, and 
many a sportsman has 
suffered the bitterest of 
disappointments through 
a breakdown in the 
kennel department. It 
is an affliction of the 
shooting tenant who has 
leased a moor and hired 
gun-dogs to shoot over 
that he may or may not 
get good dogs. Scotch 
keepers are, as a class, 
free from illusions, and 
they used to reckon that, 
out of every couple of 
dogs sent up for the 
season, one was good 
and one was bad. Since 
the war, the ratio of 
bad dogs seems rather 
higher, and the moor 
w.th no driving is ata 
marked discount. 

A day with the dogs 
involves a good deal 
more exercise than one 
in the butts, and the 
latter can, in hill country, 
be quite arduous enough. 
But if you are fit, what 
can be better than an early start up to the moor with the dogs ? 
The ideal moor is a saucer-shaped valley where you can take the 
higher ground round the edges before noon and move the birds 
down from the tops to the better feed in the bowl of the moor. 

Before you the pointers quarter and range, head held proud 
and high, the better to catch the wind-borne scent. Their 
tails lash until, at a point, they are held rigid, and the dog poises 
tremulous before the flush. The second dog backs, while the 
flanking guns, no less anxious than the dogs, move forward 
to the shot. 

The walking is hard work for the guns and far more so for 
the dogs, which have to cover twenty times the distance in their 


W. Reid. 


A BUSINESSLIKE PAIR. 


WAITING THEIR TURN. 
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quartering. Your deli- 
cate dog may begin well, 
but fail to stay the pace, 
and then the handler 
must go back for a 
change of dogs. 

Here, perhaps, th 
setter has an advantag: 
over the pointer, for hi 
feathered pads seem, s 
to speak, to stand moi 
heather work. The ex 
quisite crouch of tl 
setter is as perfect 
the breathless rigiclit 
of the pointer’s poin 
and there are few mo 
beautiful sights in tl 
world than the litt 
grouping on the hi 
where a flecked seit: 
sinks rigid in the blo 
somed heather and th 
birds rise  explosivel 
against the sky. 

Good dogs give on 
the best of days, bu 
few things can equal th 
iniquities of bad dog 
which flush or run ri 
or, even worse, suff 
from an ecstatic hysteri 
of false points, and dro} 
to the faintest scen 
or movement of th 
smallest bird. Th 
magnificent approach ot 
the guns, poised and 
alert to the rise of a larl 
or a bunting, is in the 
nature of an anticlimax, and in the end the expensive gun-dog is 
sent back to kennels and the work of the day carried on over som« 
Highland keeper’s nondescript which is tireless and efficient. 

Yet the thirty cr forty brace of grouse got “‘ over the dogs ” 
have a quality of theirown. One works harder, walks farther, for 
them; but they are, in a sense, individual shots. At the day’s 
end you remember them as particular entities, while after a 
day in the butts one’s memories are confused and merged. The 
shooting, too, has to be good, for the grouse has unsuspected 
powers of acceleration, and seldom, if ever, gives the easy going 
away shot one associates with the partridge. An explosive 
skimming rise with a gliding curl to it is normal tactics, and 
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out of the covey you must choose your birds. You get, perhaps, 
a keener sense of anticipation when shooting over dogs than 
in any other kind of shooting. You feel the thrill that the dogs 
get when they set to scent, and you wonder as you flank whether 
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the rise will be yours or gotothe other gun. The gillie’s advance, 
the poised, breathlessly anxious step forward and pause of the 
dog, the shell-burst of the birds clear over old tall heather in the 
sunlight—these are memories. Hoe C: ¥, 





SHOCKS 


By BERNARD DARWIN. 


WISH that I possessed that which I am painfully conscious 

of lacking, the power of withstanding shocks. I do not 

mzan my own suddenly and shockingly bad strokes. 

They are hard to bear and make me very cross, but I 

am thinking at the moment of the shocks administered 
to »12 by my enemy by means of strokes which he has no right 
to ‘nake. They, too, demand robur et aes triplex, and I am 
ter bly short of those heroic materials. 

It seemed to me, when I was playing in a tournament 
sor 2 three weeks ago, that I was suffering from more than a 
fai: allowance of these shocks. I dare say that it was a delusion 
an that I was doing things quite as improper as were my 
ad. rsaries. It is difficult to be impartial in these matters. 
Sti , when one gentleman goes into the sand at the Sea Hole 
(sa' 1 that, when I get into it, is full of footmarks and wholly 
un layable) and lays the ball dead; when another goes into 
the sweetest little nest among the whins behind the tenth and 
he, too, lays the ball dead ; when a third twice holes from off 
the green in the odd when I am lying a yard or so from the 
pin —well, all I have tosay is that my golfing constitution 
is 1 ot equal to standing it. I must say in my own defence 
tha in each case I managed to hole my own short putt, and 
I ws rather proud of that, but it was the only thing of which I 
was proud. I was, and am, ashamed of the fact that I took 
tho:e brilliant efforts of my enemies very ill. Their cumulative 
effect was too much for me. I do not know whether those god- 
like creatures who profess to play not against any flesh and 
blood enemy, but against “Old Man Par,”’ would have stood 
those shocks quite placidly. Of course, if, as they pretend, 
they never think about the other fellow at all, I suppose they 
would not have observed his ball flying dead out of gorse bushes 
or flying in from off the green. And yet, somehow, I fancy 
they would just have noticed it. 

We expect—all of us, at least, who are not god-like—our 
adversary to conform with certain decent rules of conduct. 
If he is bunkered by the edge of the green, he may get out 
in one shot and then down in two putts. That is three strokes 
in all, and he must not take less. If he is bunkered through 
the green, then he may play one out, another on to the green 
and again take two putts—four in all. Of course, he may 
take as many more shots as he pleases, but he must not take 
less than the numbers I have mentioned if he is to retain our 
good opinion. This is, of 
course, a preposterous frame 
of mind of ours, but, oh dear 


me ! what a common one and REEN 


at all as compared with us who, being virtuously short and 
straight, have clung to the fairway. A friend of mine, an 
eminent architect, strongly objects to wild young tigers doing 
this ; he says he can stop them, and has told me how he does 
it. His method consists first in “ making the superficial area 
of the putting green less than 750 square yards ” and, secondly, 
in “‘ arranging the orientation of the green in such a manner 
that no one can reasonably hopz to stay on it unless it be 
approached from some part of the fairway.” I have to admit 
that square yards mean nothing to my unmathematical brain, 
and 750 of them sound to me as big as the desert of Sahara. 
However, my architect says that the Sunningdale greens average 
1,500 square yards. So 750 are not so many after all, and repre- 
sent a quite interestingly small green. He has further made 
me a pair of little sketches which are most illuminating. In 
the first sketch our wild tiger has really very little to trouble 
him, always supposing the rough is not too fierce. He has 
carried from the tee the bunkers which trap his shorter neigh- 
bour, he is within reach of the green with a mashie or mashie 
niblick and he should be able to stop on the green. In the 
second picture nothing has been done except the allowing of 
a certain amount of the green to go out of commission by the 
simple process of not cutting it. The little bunker marked E 
is optional, not essential. Our tiger may still take his mashie 
in the rough and still hit his high shot to the green, but the 
ball will hardly stay on the green and, if there is a just Providence, 
he will take five, as he ought, and not an undeserved four. 
Incidentally, green committees may observe that this is the 
most economical possible way of achieving that glorious end 
of annoying the tiger. 

Just to make a cheerful ending I have been trying to think 
of the worst shock that I have ever seen administered. It 
really wants no thinking, because I have no doubt about it 
at all. The man who did it was Mr. Sidney Fry in the final 
of the London Clubs Tournament, and his victims were Captain 
Pearson and Mr. Quilter of the Bath Club. It happened on 
the eighteenth green at Woking, and exactly how it happened I 
do not presume to say, because it was clearly impossible. What 
appeared to occur was that Mr. Fry, after minutely inspecting 
a small, thick, round bush which stymied him from the hole, 
pitched the ball into the bosky heart of it. There was, obviously, 
no way through the bush, but the ball found one by some magic 
arts, came through, pitched on 
the green and ran on into the 
hole. When I lie dying and 
everything grows dim, I think 


how hard to change. Once ry azoydsorten I may still be able to muster a 
upon a time, when bunkers smile in recalling the face of 
really were bunkers, the my friend Captain Pearson as 
enemy behaved much better that ball went in. Whether I 
than he does now. ‘To-day should have been able to smile 
we may think ourselves rather if the horrid thing had 
fortunate if the bunker costs happened to me is quite 
him anything at all. I re- another question. I gravely, 
member Mr. John Ball saying very gravely, doubt it. I did 
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not smile when my own worst 
shock happened to me. It was 








» in the “last eight’ in a cham- 
and mouse; if he went into $ ' pionship years ago. I lofted a 
a bunker, you said to taal x c 210 yds. stymie “as clean as a whistle” 
seli ‘$ Now I've got him. 2 < ROUGH = to win at the seventeenth, and 
Tht is certainly not so to- 2 > then some diabolical contrap- 
day. Shallow and well raked & tion which was that year at 
bunkers administer more of the bottom of the Muirfield 
these painful shocks to us than holes threw my ball up to the 
docs, perhaps, anything else. surface once more. One of 
Another exceedingly an- the Scottish papers said that 
no ing shock comes from the this happened to my “ obvious 
ro.gh that is not rough chagrin.” The man who wrote 
en ugh. Our erratic long-driv- that was a master of restrained 
in. adversary drives far off the narrative. Indeed, I could not 
cot.rse and then heaves the ball (rec smile about it even now were 
on to the green with his mashie it not that I won the match 
ni tick, thereby losing nothing EASY FOR THE TIGER. NOT SO EASY NOW. at the eighteenth after all. 
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“BARE RUINED QUIRES ” 


ARE boughs, entrancingly beautiful in themselves, seem 
to many people but a poor exchange for the glory of the 
leaf. This is a mistake. The beauties of twisted line 
and moulded form easily eclipse those of green mono- 
chrome masses or even of splendid contrasts in green- 

yellow and golden brown. But the average man tends to 
overlook them, until one morning every branch and twig is 
outlined with a rim of hoar frost or snow. Then it is seen that 
prodigal as Nature is with her summer effects, she can eclipse 
them all with a touch of her winter magic. The beech woods 
bursting into leaf in May seemed the climax of the seasons’ 
unfolding beauties, but now when the leaves lie red underfoot 
and the grey branches are stark and bare, the coming of the snow 
forces the beholder to marvel at the beauty of the tree itself, a 
beauty unseen in summer when the boughs are hidden. 

The white edge of hoar frost carries the eye from the massive 
trunk along the main branches to the outer boughs and swaying 
twigs. It is an underlining by Nature of the firmness and grace 


“WHERE LATE THE SWEET BIRDS SANG” 


of her draughtsmanship, and the marvellous way in which she 
passes from the delicate pencilling of the bud cases and twigs 
to the masses of the bole without a jar or break of rhythm. 

The frost shows us, too, new values among the trees. The 
beech, beautiful though it is, is not the first among trees in a 
winter landscape. Neither is the oak. It is the humble elm, 
whose delicate tracery, spread out fanwise from the trunk, 
immediately catches the eye. A tall elm coated with rime is 
surely the most exquisite object in the whole field of nature. The 
fairylike fineness of its outer twigs is enhanced by their white 
covering, especially if gilded by the rising sun. This spectacle 
is usually as brief as it is splendid, for the sun will thaw the rime. 

Snow considered apart from trees has the surprising effect 
ot changing entirely the normal values of light. When snow 
is on the ground a man’s chin is brighter than ‘his cheek ; light 
strikes up as well as down and presents to our eyes a strange 
exhilarating world. A ploughed field covered with snow is, 
in sunlight, transformed into ranges of glittering mountains. 
But one must face the sun, so as to obtain the full effect of the 
sharp, clear-cut shadows across the dazzling surface of the snow. 
The smallest undulation, on a winter day when the sun is low, 








causes a shadow; and this contrast in light and shade, so much 
more vivid than anything we normally see, forms a great part 
of the feeling of exaltation which we experience on snow. 

Even the imprint of a bird’s foot makes a pleasing shad jw 
mark in snow, and we have all at some time or other puzz'ed 
over such tracks—-whether the three strong claws are those of 
a crow or a pheasant. Some people say that a pheasant alw: ys 
leaves the mark of his tail as a guide, but this is not so. Ie 
often runs with his tailup. Rabbit tracks are the common ‘st 
among those of animals in this country. They go in threes, he 
two fore feet apart and the hind feet close together. Hares s\ m 
to follow in their own footsteps and leave only one line of tra: ‘ss, 
In Switzerland chamois are easy of detection by the cloven h. 5f. 

Mice leave the most fascinating records of their excursic s, 
After the rabbit tracks these look like the traces of insects, 30 
small and fragile are they. They set out from under a tuft of 
grass where there is a hidden hole and caper across a_ ew 
yards of snow with a swishing tail sweeping the ground beh-nd 
them. But these tracks do not go «ir. 
In a little while they are back at he 
same tuft of grass or one near it, ¢ on- 
nected by some underground runv wy, 
Often one can see to what larder he 
mouse went and the traces of iis 
nibbled meal on the snow. 

During these sharp frosts birds ire 
more easily observed than in oven 
weather. Flocks of redwings and ficld- 
fares have joined the thrushes and stoi m- 
cocks, and sometimes even in the south 
of England bands of lesser red polls or 
crossbills are encountered. Snipe lie 
among the rushes in the parks and com- 
mons close to London, and flights of 
tufted duck, widgeon and other strangers 
join the mallard wherever there is a 
patch of open water. The haunting cry 
of wild geese is heard in too few places 
in England ; these birds remain, during 
the most severe winters, on a few out- 
lying strips of coast, flying on to the 
sands by night and back by day to 
their feeding grounds in meadows close 
to the shore. 

Inland dwellers who are denied the 
sight of geese and the many stray waders 
and sea birds which visit our coasts dur- 
ing wintry weather, must content them- 
selves with such small fare as bramblings, 
siskins and other visitors from the north. 
The bands of tits now include the five 
species of great, blue, cole, marsh and 
long-tailed, and often gold crests will be 
heard with them. Perhaps crested tits 
sometimes venture south from Suther- 
landshire, but if they do they are noi as 
vociferous as usual. These charming 
little birds are common enough in ‘he 
pine woods of Switzerland, both in wi::ter 
and summer, and there, too, may be 
seen the black redstarts which wir ter 
in Cornwall, but nowhere else in England. 

The charm of a winter landscape is 
much enhanced when one can recog! ise 
as old friends the birds one meets. T° cir 
voices are almost the only sounds to 
break the silence on these still, fre ty 
days, when the falling of a fragmen’ of 
snow from an overloaded branch ‘e- 
sounds like an earthquake. Every ne 
probably can remember some bri: tt, 
frosty day when he sat on the su +y 
side of a wood and heard a robin ch: -t- 
fully singing behind him or tits ‘‘ see-sawing ’’ overhead in he 
pretence that it was spring. Fields and hedgerows stretch a\ ay 
into the white distance. Above a farmstead smoke is cur: 0g 
and from time to time a far away dog barks. That is all t! ore 
is to be heard except the flutter of the robin’s wings as he 
comes down, eyes one and darts back into the wood again. 

In this wood at sundown will be a great commotion. From 
every point of the compass will come bands of starlings, counti’ss 
as the stones upon the shore, wheeling and turning in colunins 
that form and reform, sometimes flung out across the sky !'ke 
seed broadcast by the sower and then closing up again into a dork 
mass. As they fly overhead into the wood they make a roar | ke 
a train, and at the moment they settle on the bending bou hs 
they burst into a chorus of whistling which continues till dark 

Another picture. The sunny edge of the wood again, but 
before one not the fields and hedgerows of Essex, but a wide 
valley with farms and clumps of tall pines in it, and beyond, 
rising to an immense height, the glittering chain of the Oberland. 
Peak and glacier flash back the midday sun and hold one spell- 
bound till the light begins to fade and the great range is suffused 
with the rosy Alpengliih. AnTHONY M, DELL 
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THE PESELLINO ALTARPIECE 





THE COMPLETED ALTARPIECE. 


A 
at 
t 


THE NEWLY-ACQUIRED PANEL: 





ST. ZENO AND ST. JEROME. 


ICH, as the National Gallery is, in Italian 

altarpieces, it had no first-rate exampl 

of the characteristic Florentine mid 

fifteenth century type, except the sadl 

dismembered Pesellino. The centra 
portion of this panel, representing the Trinity 
was the first to find its way into the Gallery, havin 
been purchased in 1863. Little was then know: 
about the rest of the composition. In 1917 
however, Countess Brownlow bequeathed to th 
National Gallery the flying angel belonging t 
the right-hand side, and in the same year th 
corresponding angel for the left was purchase 
from Lord Somers. Two years later H.M. th 
King graciously lent the lower left-hand sid 
panel in his possession, representing St. Jame 
the Greater and St. Mammes; but the opposit 
side panel was then in the private collection o 
the German Emperor. Only now, after a settle 
ment had been reached concerning the ex- Kaiser’ 
property, has it been possible to add this pane 
to the rest, and thus complete the altarpiece 
We owe this fortunate acquisition to the unceasin; 
efforts of the National Art Collections Fund anc 
to the generous support of Sir Joseph Duveen 
Unfortunately, the restoration of this importan 
altarpiece can never be quite complete, as th 
newly acquired panel has been cut down at th 
bottom, so that the two saints represented on it 
St. Zeno and St. Jerome, instead of being full 
lengths, are now only three-quarter lengths. Th: 
lower portion of this panel, with two pairs of feet 
without bodies to them, can have had no market 
value beyond that of fuel, and has, no doubt, 
perished. Nor does the National Gallery possess 
the predella, though this was known to exist 
in a private collection in Pistoia. It is, however, 
largely the work of assistants and, therefore, of 
relatively little importance. 

The whole altarpiece was commissioned of 
Francesco Pesellino for the Church of S. Trinita, 
Pistoia, in 1455, and when, two years later, 
Pesellino died, leaving it unfinished, a lawsuit 
took place about it between his widow and his 
partner, Piero di Lorenzo, who claimed half the 
amount that Pesellino had already received for 
it. The result of the lawsuit is not known, but 
ultimately Fra Lippo Lippi, Pesellino’s forme: 
master, appears to have completed it in 1450. 
When the Church of S. Trinita was pulled down, 
the altarpiece was sold and probably cut to pieces 
by some dealer, with the view of making mor 
money out of it. 

The subject of the Trinity does not leav: 
the artist very much scope for originality of design 
The group of God the Father supporting th: 
cross with Christ crucified and the Dove flutterin; 
between the two heads had been elaborated alread, 
in the Middle Ages, and the Florentine painte 
could only vary his composition by the figures h: 
introduced at the sides and his treatment of th 
background. Pesellino, who was an artist wit’ 
a great deal of personality, seems to have been 
hampered by these restrictions, and the centra 
group, though impressive, is somewhat stiff 
particularly in the awkwardly foreshortened heac 
of Christ. But he has let himself go with al 
the more enjoyment in devising a truly enchantin; 
setting for this central group. The beautifu 
youthful figure of St. Mammes is full of that romanti 
spirit that surrounds all Pesellino’s work, whil 
his remarkable sense of recession appears in thi 
curiously foreshortened angels above, who fl: 
diagonally towards the centre from the front anc 
the back, and in the very extensive landscape. 
These angels appear again in the Louvre Nativity 
and this repetition shows how pleased the artis 
must have been with his innovation. 

Pesellino has often been described as primarily 
a cassone painter, and large works by him ar 
certainly rare. He is best known by such delightfu 
compositions as the two cassone panels with th« 
story of David at Lockinge House and the littl 
Madonna with Saints that aroused such admiratioi 
at the Holford sale. These paintings show hi 
principal contributions to Florentine art, hi 
feeling of beauty and romance that almost fore 
shadows Botticelli. The sturdy realism -of~hi 
master, Fra Lippo, and his own interest in modelling 
and perspective prevented him from attaining 
the spirituality of Botticelli’s rhythmical forms, 
and his rich colour with its strong contrasts is 
also far from Botticelli’s mat and cool harmonies. 
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In this connection it is interesting to compare Pesellino’s Trinity 
with the same subject painted by Botticelli some twenty years 
later, and now belonging to Lord Lee of Fareham. Here there 
is no clever foreshortening, no sense of recession ; the landscape 
js summarily suggested and is equally out of scale with the 
large saints at the sides and with the little Tobias and the 
angel below; but the whole composition, which was still so 
disjointed in the Pesellino altarpiece as to bear cutting to 
pieces into five separate pictures, has here been marvellously 
pulled together by the linear rhychm which Botticelli has 
imposed upon it. Instead of bending forward, the head of 
Christ is inclined to one side and is balanced by the head of 
God the Father, that bends in the opposite direction. The 
outstretched hand of John the Baptist overlaps the central 
group, and the agitated figure of the Magdalene forms an 
organic part of the whole design. A comparison of these 
two altarpieces indicates the enormous change that took 
place in the outlook of Florentine artists during the third 
quater of the fifteenth century. Yet, in spite of these 
differences, there is something in Pesellino’s work, especially 
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in his smaller and more delicate paintings, that foreshadows 
Botticelli’s grace. 

The newly completed altarpiece may be compared in the 
National Gallery with the nearly contemporary but more formal 
and traditional arrangement of Benozzo Gozzoli’s Madonna 
with Saints, and with the two much later paintings, Pollaiuolo’s 
St. Sebastian and Filippino Lippi’s ‘‘ Madonna and Child with 
St. Jerome and St. Dominic,” in both of which the composition 
has become more compressed and the landscape plays a larger 
part, elaborately realistic in the former and deeply emotional 
in the latter. 

Rectangular altarpieces such as these are a familiar 
feature to all who have visited Florence, where some may 
still be seen in the architectural setting for which they were 
designed, as in the Church of San Spirito. They lose tremen- 
dously by being torn from their original position, but, as they 
were the staple output of most Florentine painters, they are 
indispensable for a thorough representation of that school, and 
we are fortunate in having so important a one as Pesellino’s 
Trinity completed in the National Gallery. M. CHAwmot. 





DECANAL FOREBODINGS 


Ass. ssments and Anticipations, by W.R. Inge. (Cassell, 7s. 6d.) 
T least one good thing should result from the reading 
of this quaintly titled book. The nickname of “ the 
Gloomy Dean” has, it is to be feared, inspired 
some people with the notion that Dr. Inge is just 
something tinctured with that epidemic of the 
lates. nineteenth and earliest twentieth centuries which bears 
the gly name of “ rotting.” No fair estimate of the present 
volume will confirm this. Both pessimist and optimist are, 
no coubt, tempted to “‘ rot ” or (to use less offensive language) 
to exaggerate a good deal and to be just a little insincere. But 
there is not much sign of any such combination here. One 
at least hopes there is none in one of the most saddening things 
in the book, its disillusionment as to the felicities of being a 
dean. It used to be thought, by no ill-informed persons, that 
these felicities were almost as great as a moderate man could 
ask, though recently, of course, they might have been diminished. 
Bishops had a higher dignity and more money ; but they had 
very much larger calls on the latter, and for a long time past, 
at any rate, had to pay for their rather decreased dignity by 
increasing work. A dean had, at worst, a comfortable income, 
generally a delightful house and (people thought) nothing at 
all to do except attend and look after the cathedral of which 
he was almost absolute lord, and the chapter of which he was 
its most autocratic master. We will not reveal the difference 
of the picture which Dr. Inge draws of his own situation. But 
it is rather heart-rending, if not because of sympathy with any 
actual sufferings of his, yet because of the destruction of an 
ideal Paradise. “‘ If I cannot be a Head at Oxford or Cambridge, 
let me be a dean” used to be the prayer of persons—at least, 
parsons—of quiet and sedentary habits. Which of the two 
positions has lost most attraction it is difficult to say: but, 
fortunately, it is no duty of ours here to attempt the 
question. 

From the sketches—in themselves very pleasant—of his 
own life which open the collection, it would seem that the 
Dean, like some others of us, has been happy once—and even 
for a fairly long once—upon a time. Even as professor (his 
ante-decanal stage) his only complaint seems to have been that 
he could arrange his work entirely as he liked. And before that, 
as a fellow and tutor at Oxford (for he tasted both the streams), 
his picture of the joys of donship for at least half the time warms 
the cockles of one’s heart. So it has not been all gloom. 

The bulk of the book, however, is, of course, critical, 
and your critic is frequently busied mot with heart-cockle 
warming, whether it concerns religion, politics or things in 
general. Of purely literary criticism there is little here. But 
there is still no excessive gloom: and, remembering the com- 
merts on a former brush with Rome, one cannot but think that 
Dr. Inge has somewhat mildened his method of warfare here. 
Bur no one need go to him for milk and water, and it will be well 
for -ny person who thinks the Dean is on his side to be careful. 
For instance, in the most noisy of recent controversies he declares 
his sorrow that the Deposited Book (what a name !) has been 
rejected : but as, a few lines later, he lays down the certain 
but unluckily ignored proposition that “‘ the majority of Church- 
goers did not want a new Prayer Book,”’ the extremer Depositors 
wil hardly be grateful to him. Politically, though you cannot 
cal him a Tory, the Conservatives have the best with him. 
Their condition is not exactly hopeful, but, at any rate, they 
are not, like the Labourites, told that Socialism is quite dis- 
-lited, though they may do a good deal of mischief still ; or, 
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like the Liberals, that, though they have been useful, all they 
can do or ought to do is done; that they have turned their 
backs on the old principles which made them useful, and that 
they are the Kerenskys of one possible future. 

On “ the failure of Democracy,” too, we have no uncertain 
utterance here. The “ Anticipations” are, of course, not 
cheerful, but they are, necessarily, somewhat vague. We (the 
English) are, it would seem, to go down, but not exactly under— 
a consolation rather difficult to realise, considering our present 
population and social state generally. 

The Dean quotes that very well known saying—or, at 
least, story—told of Walpole and his “‘ Do not read me History 
for that must be false.” Perhaps he has never heard of the 
wicked parody, “ Do not talk to me about Education for that 
must be nonsense.” At any rate, he does talk of education, 
having, of course, experienced enough of it; but whether he 
succumbs to the indicated curse we will not say. Perhaps it 
might not be impossible to point out some inconsistencies 
between his views on democracy and his apparent sympathy 
with the cry for equalising the training of youth. 

The truth is, however, that if you want to enjoy the book 
(and there is a good deal of enjoyment to be got out of it), you 
must put agreement or disagreement with opinion entirely out 
of the question and confine yourself to the expression of the 
views taken. This is generally good, and sometimes of a most 
excellent clarity and force. “ Devastating ” is rather a catchword 
now, but it really suits the effect which the sentence quoted 
above about churchgoers must have upon the League of Loyalty 
and Order. ‘‘ There can be no shilly-shallying here,” he says, 
in his “ Future of Marriage”; and there isn’t. Nor is there 
anywhere that misty meaninglessness (for that is what it comes 
to) which is one of the greatest curses of present-day writing 
and which is helped by the enormous growth of jargon. One 
wishes that the Dean had not, to some extent, flattered this 
by writing about the inferiority complex—one of the most 
jargonic phrases ever coined. But such things are rare with 
him. 

There is neither space not, indeed, place here for any 
elaborate comment on the doctrinal features of the book ; but 
one would like to ask Modernism one question : “ Is Christianity 
something like a sale catalogue or restaurant bill of fare, from 
which you take what you like and leave the rest? Or is it 
something that must be taken or left as it stands and as a whole ? ” 
Modernists rarely seem to face this modest enquiry. 

GEORGE SAINTSBURY. 





Expiation, by the Author of “ Elizabeth and her German Garden.” 
(Macmillan, 7s. 6d.) 
A BOOK by “ Elizabeth” is more potent as a reviewer’s temptation 
than a detective novel, but not for the same reason. I am not filled 
with a wicked desire to give her story away—her story, though it is 
always a good story, is the thing that matters least about her novels— 
but I cannot keep myself from quoting, not in the restrained, as it were, 
‘‘ sample ” style which is not only; justified, in fact. almost a duty, 
but in a wild, undisciplined, wallowing fashion which is unfair to the 
reader-to-be and the author. There are so many sparkling, illuminating 
phrases in Expiation which touch off perfectly a character, an expression, 
a phase of thought often with an odd and unexpected effect which 
sets the reader laughing. Think of this description of a mean-natured 


woman in a rage: “‘ her small black eyes, staring anxiously out of her 
flushed face, making her look like a worried shrimp.” Or this of a 
city solicitor choosing a seat on the Embankment: ‘“ He would not 


have sat down if the person he saw on the seat had suggested, as 
many persons on seats do suggest, insects.” This of love is Elizabeth 
as we know her best: ‘“‘ Love must either begin or end in propriety 
if there is to be any peace, thought Milly, pushing open the door of 
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the post-office. It must, that is, either begin or end in a husband. 
Happy are those women, she thought, searching for a pen or pencil 
that would write, happy and blest are those women who start with 
both. Theirs, surely, is the kingdom of heaven.” Sometimes it is 
the aptness of a reflection which makes it memorable, as in “‘ I suppose 
one doesn’t talk to strangers about anything except the weather, though 
they are really the only people in the world one could talk to with com- 
plete truthfulness.”” There is aptness of another sort in this: ‘‘ His 
wife did that sort of thing, and it exasperated him. It didn’t exasperate 
him in Milly, for she wasn’t a wife but an adventure.” How many of 
us will echo ‘‘ What could be an easier way of getting through the 
visit—any visit, thought Mabel, at all times an awkward and reluctant 
hostess—than for the guest to stay in bed?” As I feared from the 
beginning, this review is becoming less a review than an Elizabeth 
anthology which is deplorable on my pait. Let it be said at once 
that the heroine of Expiation, Milly Bott, “‘So pleasant to look at 
too—so round and soft,” a “‘ dove,’ as one of the Bott brothers-in-law 
put it to himself in a moment of enthusiasm, is left a solitary thousand 
pounds in her husband’s will while the rest of his considerable fortune 
goes to a rescue home for fallen women. The implication, bitterly 
resented at first by his family, is really justified. Milly ‘‘ the dove” 
has been leading a double life. Shocking words can alone describe 
her conduct, and yet what a sweet, generous, loving little soul the sinner 
has remained. Even the most entirely without sin of Elizabeth’s 
readers will be unable to enjoy seeing stones begin to hurtle towards her. 
The truth is that Elizabeth has achieved a most difficult thing, she has 
left the sin ugly and a little sordid, but made the sinner lovable. A 
rarely human book—perhaps with less beauty in it than in some of 
the author’s earlier stories, but full of wisdom and fun and understanding. 


Portrait in a Mirror, by Charles Morgan. (Macmillan, 7s. 6d.) 

BY the definition of art as the product of ‘‘ emotion recollected in 
tranquility,” Mr. Morgan must be acknowledged at once to have written 
a good novel that is also a work of art of a high order. One expects 
discrimination and expertise from the dramatic critic of the Times, 
and the book could be read with delight for its sensitive precision and 
economy of means—in fact, for its style—alone. But in writing in 
the person of a man who is supposed to have afterwards become a 
great artist, Mr. Morgan sets a high standard for himself. It is never 
easy for the novelist to create a convincing artist, let alone to see through 
a painter’s eyes, yet Nigel Frew’s mature recollections of the crucial 
love of his youth are told as we may believe a great painter (who happened, 
like Sir Joshua Reynolds, to be a stylist as well) would tell them. His 
discovery of Clare and of himself is wrapped up with his discovery 
of his art. There are passages of penetrating criticism, as in the French 
art-dealer’s defence of the barrenness of modern art: ‘‘ but the world 
now knows itself to be barren.”” But the beauty of the book, and that which 
gives it unity, is its retrospective quality, the elimination of inessentials 
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as inadark mirror. The action takes place in the ’seventies, in a country 
house setting, among a group of brilliantly drawn characters—Henry 
Fullaton, R.A. (a kind of Lord Leighton) and poor Mr. Doggin, Nigel’s 
masters, two loving portraits of his Victorian parents, and a shrewd 
full-length of old Miss Fullaton, a survivor from the Regency who 
speaks ironically of ‘‘ the good queen.” These live with the vividness 
of dream-people yet with the sharper lines of the Claude-glass. “he 
central figure is Clare, a Rossetti woman, who receives the boy Nivel’s 
adoration as a sweet savour but marries “ county,” to realise too ‘ate 
that she loves him and is imprisoned. She, alone in the book, « oes 
not live of herself. With extreme subtlety Mr. Morgan shows he» to 
us only as her lover sees her in his memory’s mirror, changing, insc ut- 
able, intensely lovely, but never complete to him, for their spirits mi sed 
one another. ‘‘ She longed to recreate herself in the image of the 
girl I had loved—to be that girl, to give her to me. She had been ble 
to do no more than love the man I had become.” Perhaps Mr. More: n’s 
closest affinity is with Meredith. But there is in all his work a | rge 
sanity combined with reserves of emotional power which sug ‘est 
that he may be a Galsworthy of the future. 


Richelieu, by Karl Federn. 

and Unwin, 12s. 6d.) 
‘* HE would run roaring and neighing through the rooms, and t en, 
bowed over the billiard table, would remain rigid and motion: s, 
There is the master of France from a new angle of vision; not the 
pitiless humorist of Dumas; or the Prince-Cardinal devastating his 
country with taxation, and the Court with his lettres de cachet; or 
even the millionaire patron of the arts; but a poor wretch, covered 
with boils and mad with pain. ‘The German author is as intimate 1s a 
valet in confessing Richelieu’s vanities and foibles, and certainly mikes 
the man human. He is turned inside out for inspection, and yet remains 
a figure of unusual grandeur, loyal to his poor little king, his country ind 
his faith, though driven to many a sinister deed by grim necessi ies, 
And yet the portrait is just a little bit disappointing. One is bored 
by the parish politics of this German outlook, which has no vision for 
the outer world, for the gallant attempt to found a French world- 
dominion in Americaand the Indies. The glories of Le Grand Monarque 
would have been impossible but for the deep and broad foundations 
laid by Cardinal Richelieu. 


Translated by Bernard Miall. (A len 
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AN AMBASSADOR OF PEACE: PAGES FROM THE DIARY OF VISCOUNT 
p’ABERNON (Hodder and Stoughton, 21s.); FURTHER CORRESPONDENCE OF 
SAMUEL Pepys, edited by J. R. Tanner (Bell, 18s.). Fiction.—NEVER IN 
Vain, by Hugh de Selincourt (Gollancz, 7s. 6d.); Exp1atTion, by the author 
of ‘* Elizabeth and Her German Garden” (Macmillan, 7s. 6d.); PERIL, by 
Lloyd Osborne (Heinemann, 7s. 6d.). 


GARDEN ORNAMENTS 


ENERALLY speak- 
ing, an object or 
ornament is best 
used in a garden to 
make a point in a 


design. If the garden is a 
formal lay-out, figures have 
for centuries been used. In 
many situations a _ formal 


garden is the only possible 
treatment for a space—for 
example, the forecourt of a 
Georgian house. But not in- 
frequently the owner’s desire 
for haste leads him to lay out 
straight lines of yew hedge, 


with frequent lead objects, 
that cramp the subsequent 
development of the garden. 


In such a precise framework 
there is little scope for the 
free-growing flowering shrubs, 
for naturalised bulbs and the 
wealth of semi-wild plants that 
have been put at the gardener’s 
disposal during the last hundred 
years. The formal garden 
became fashionable when the 
flowering plants at a gardener’s 
command were comparatively 
few and by their nature of a 
formal growth, such as tulips. 
Moreover, architecture was 
then the dominant art for 
everything associated with a 
house, so that a garden was 
considered as simply an exten- 
sion of the plan of the house. 
It had “rooms” that lacked 
only ceilings, with a “ floor”’ 
patterned with a carpet-like 
design, and ‘‘objects’”’ set 
about it like furniture. The 
later alternative to considering 
a garden as an extension of 
the house is to treat it as 





MID-EIGHTEENTH CENTURY PAINTED LEAD FIGURE, ‘‘ THE GARDENER,” 


an enriched foreground of the 
landscape: landscape refined 
and tended with increasing 
care the nearer it approaches 
the house. In the immediate 
neighbourhood of the building, 
if it be of a symmetrical design, 
formal planning is very neces- 
sary. But outside that sphere, 
strict design, though important, 
is best if concealed beneath 
apparent wildness and natural- 
ness. The lie of the ground 
and any natural features t!cre 
may happen to be should 
govern the arrangement rat/ier 
than a preconcerted map of 
rectangular enclosures. 

It is in defining the un: er- 
lying design of a wild gar.en 
that lies the most subtle va'ue 
of garden ornaments. In ‘iis 
connection their disposai is 
governed by no such mech. 1- 
cal and obvious laws as f ld 
good in a formal lay-cat. 
Rather the gardener approac es: 
the problem as a painter s-ts: 
about organising the comp-si- 
tion of a landscape picture. 
Here, he decides, is to b a 
mass balanced by a corresporid- 
ing but not identical group 
of trees and shrubs on she 
other side of his composit:on. 
In the middle distance he wa its 
a point of interest, not in ‘he 
centre, but in a position rela‘ ve 
to the configuration of the 
distance. In forming the parts 
of such a composition, objects 
can be combined with shrubs 
and plants with most striking 
effect: a seat, an oil jar, @ 
flight of rough steps or a little 
garden house are objects that 
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AND ‘* AUTUMN, ” MARBLE FIGURES FROM A SET OF SEASONS IN THE VICTORIA AND ALBERT MUSEUM. 
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“ SPRING’ 


TERRA-COTTA BOWLS IN A POOL GARDEN AT CROWHERST PLACE, SUSSEX. 
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may be picturesque as well as necessary—if they are placed 
in relation to an underlying rather than an obvious scheme. 
The range of objects available for this use is so large that 
no useful purpose would be served by enumerating them. Among 
the illustrations, however, is given an example of how a few 
simple ornaments have been used at Crowherst Place, Sussex, 
to convert a stretch of a moat into a picturesque feature. The 
straight lines of its sides have been broken by a little flight of 
steps and three bastions on which are placed terra-cotta pots 
containing large-leaved plants. Though the feature so treated 
is, in this case, artificial, it was already in existence, and so may 
be considered as part of the lie of the ground. But supposing 
it had been a horse pond of the kind that lies near many an 
old farmhouse that is being converted into a country home. 
The margins of the pond may be treated naturally, with moisture- 
loving plants, but still lack that something which the eye requires 
to connect it with its surroundings—a point which the eye 
could light upon at once before catching sight of the details, 
and which would also provide a culmination to the treatment 
of the pond. A statue would, most likely, be too sophisticated 
in sucha setting. But a terra-cotta oil jar filled with appropriate 
plants and backed by a flowering evergreen of drooping habit, 
for instance, would be not only pleasing in itself and appropriate, 
but would provide the apex to the pond that the eye requires, 
relating it to the other main points in the scene beyond. 
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A very effective bowl can, incidentally, be made by cuttin 
off the top part of an oil jar, as has been done in the Deaner 
Garden, Sonning. In this garden, designed by Sir Edwin Lutyens, 
just sufficient formality was given to the surroundings of 
the house to satisfy the architectural sense and yet to provide 
an unobtrusive frame for flowers. 

There is rather a shortage of thoroughly satisfactory garden 
sculpture. The output of lead figures during the earlier half 
of the eightcenth century was large, many of the best sculptures 
being reproduced. In the Victoria and Albert Museum i. a 
set of Seasons in marble that some enterprising firm of ld 
founders would be well advised to copy. In the eightee:h 
century, lead figures were very ofcen painted white to repres nt 
marble, or gilded, or painted in natural colours. A figure «‘ a 
gardener reproduced herewith is one of the few that has retai: -d 
its “‘ proper’’ colouring. 

In so short a space as this it is impossible to deal c 1- 
prehensively with so large a subject as garden statuary «1d 
objects. A wide variety was seen at the recent exhibition at 
the new Horticultural Hall, and is to be found at the c ef 
shops that deal in such goods, and for the reader who want: to 
get ideas for the combination of ornament with garde ig 
there is Miss Jekyll and Mr. Hussey’s book, Garden Ornan». iit, 
recently published, which is a storehouse of good ideas glea ied 
from both past and present. 
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BUYING 


HINTS TO 


S the season goes on, in large or small studs there are 
gaps to be filled up, accidents occur, or a new purchase 
may turn out not to fulfil expectations founded, perhaps, 
chiefly on the fertile imagination and ample vocabulary 
of a second-class dealer. He will, of course, offer an 

exchange—curiously enough, always on a rising scale of values. 
It may be, however, that the reaction following the effect of 
his description of the former purchase is still rankling, and fear 
of being talked over again may suggest another market. Let 
us discuss a few of them. There are various ways of buying 
most things, but few offer a greater variety than the horse 
market. 

Heading the list comes the high-class dealer, whose patron 
is the millionaire or, at least, the rich man who is able and willing 
to pay his price. After him come the smaller class of dealer 
and all kinds of people devoted to buying and selling horses ; 
the gentleman whose hunter is always for sale, at a price; the 
farmer, and down through the copers of various descriptions and 
degrees of respectability, not forgetting the various repositories 
which sell by auction. It is difficult to define where the lower 
end of the list finishes—it may be lost in the dim, mysterious 
transactions recalling the pre-coinage age when barter was 
employed instead of money. Such things do take place even 
at the present day, and I knew of an instance some years ago 
when a young thoroughbred changed hands in a certain country 
market-place, the price being made up of a cheque for about 
fifteen pounds 
added to a 
debt owing 
for a_ pedal 
bicycle. On 





A HORSE 


BEGINNERS. 


possible future. In any case, he was, I believe, insured for a 
thousand pounds. 

Sportsmen are born of all classes and conditions, with 
correspondingly varying financial limitations, and have to cut 
according to their cloth. That the sportsman fortunate enough 
to have a bank balance sufficient to stand the strain goes to the 
first-class dealer is not surprising, and he is quite right to do so. 
He probably has to pay for it, but it may be worth while paying 
for the judgment of a master at his business, who, in his turn, 
has probably had to buy his own experience, and who, if he is 
wise, will try his best to suit a good customer. ‘‘ Horse dealer ”’ 
is sometimes used rather as a term of reproach, probably earned 
by the long tail of copers and screw-drivers I have referred to ; 
but, personally, I believe that the better class of horse dealer 
is quite as straight a trader as any other. His success depends 
on suiting his customers. I remember asking a friend if a certain 
dealer was a good judge of a horse; his reply, which contained 
much of the essence of the business, was, ‘‘ Not bad, but he’s 
a much better judge of a man.” 

A bad horse may suit some people better than a good one. 
That ‘“‘one man’s meat is another’s poison,” if true of what a 
man, eats, is no less so of what he rides, only with this difference, 
that, in the first and literal sense, it may give him indigestion ; 
whereas in the latter it may give him a broken neck! Nothing 
spreads quicker in any Hunt than that So-and-so has bought 
a ‘‘brute’’ from old What’s-his-name. Unless So-and-so is 
unusually 
modest, it 
may notoccur 
to him that 
he cannot ride 





the part of 
the buyer it 
was rather 
a successful 
barter: the 
horse was put 
to hurdle- 
racing, and I 
myself saw 
him win a 
five hundred 
pound race 
at Sandown. 
An untimely 
death prob- 
ably pre- 
vented his 
doing a great 
deal more, as 
he was a 
magnificent 
jumper, and 
I know his 
owner—the 
purveyor of 
the bicycle— 
had visions of 
the Grand 
National and 
other classical 
races as his 
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great character.” 


twenty-five guineas.” 







Sma Deater.—‘ Now, there’s your sort exactly, korse I gave a lot for, just got him home—gut a 


CuiienT.—“ Yes, I know—sent him to Tats myself last week—‘ troperty of a gentleman ’—brought some 


a good horse; 
and many of 
his friends, 
being in he 
same stat. of 


happy ig)-T- 
ance, te 
blame fall. on 
old Wh:.:'s- 
his-name, ie 
dealer, Asa 
baromei‘er 
records te 


- weather, it 
3 would be in- 
~ teresting, if 
possible, to 
trace tne 
effect of tl.-se 
cases of misfit 
in the fluctua- 
tions of price 
at which a 
particular 
horse was sold 
at different 
stages of his 
career. | 
have heard of 
cases 
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horses, perhaps rather difficult to ride, changed hands repeatedly, 
the price varying up and down between something in the region 
of thirty to three hundred guineas or more, the variation being 
accounted for not by any change in the animal, but by the 
capacity and character of his different owners. 

There are many classes of dealer that frequent the auction 
sales, some to pay large prices for known animals, others who 
back their judgment in unknown bargains, down to the crowd who 
can be noticed gathering like the vultures when a good-looking 
but unwarranted lot comes to the hammer. What amount of 
rib-punching and trying with the stick this unfortunate animal 
must have undergone before coming into the ring can be 
imag:ned. Many of these copers are really fine judges of a horse, 
perhaps rather warped by the practice of dealing in screws, but 
capable, if you could get an honest opinion from them, of telling 

» an ounce what could be got out of any particular animal. A 
irge class not to be forgotten is the gentleman dealer, and one 
‘ets upor delicate ground when, discussing him ; sometimes the 
iescription of ‘‘ gentleman ’’ is just, sometimes this is doubtful. 
I have known sporting parsons who got their hunting in 
his way and were none the worse parsons for it, earning the 
espect of their parishioners in the saddle as well as in the 
sulpit : a good qualification in a hunting country. I think the 





professional dealer who has a fixed place of residence where he 
carries on his business is, on, the whole, a safer person to deal 
with than the average semi-professional, who may be met, one 
season here and another there, in various hunting countries. 

The source of supply which one would like to see developed 
is the farmer. ‘‘ Cut out the middleman ”’ has long been a cry 
in many trades, and in this case it would seem comparatively 
casy to carry out the principle. Butis it ? The farmer is often 
@ very difficult person to deal with; his methods frequently too 
nearly resemble those of the Turk in the Constantinople bazaar, 
which generally entail several days’ bargaining before the real 

‘lling priceis arrived at. Many people will not take this trouble ; 
nd, even if a bargain is completed, there possibly remains a 
‘celing that the real price was never reached, or, conversely, 
hat you have dealt too hardly with a man to whom, after all, 
unting owessomuch. Another difficulty may arise. Supposing 
» has bred and reared the horse in question, it may have attained 
i his eyes a fictitious value, as is the case with some people in 
egard to their own property, and, though a dealer would not 
esitate to undeceive him, the amateur does not like to do so. 
ome sporting farmers, of course, run horse dealing in a small 
vay as a branch of their industry, and always have something 
0 sell; but they come under much the same heading as the 
egular dealer, and can be treated with in the same wav. 
Tattersall’s, Dublin, Leicester and a few others are the 
emaining repositories where horses are sold by auction, and 
re, of course, a legitimate source of supply—in fact, the chief 
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source-——of certain dealers and of many a good sportsman of 
limited monetary resources. There, with the exception of 
certain seasons, when extravagant prices are reached, horses 
usually find their market value, or sometimes a good deal less. 
But—and it is a pretty big but—it is a mistake to think that 
reading and writing are all that are required to understand the 
catalogue and advertised descriptions of animals to be found 
at such places. 

I do not wish to imply that the auctioneers are responsible ; 
any experience I have—and it extends over a considerable number 
of years—is that the authorities at such places usually hold a 
very just balance between buyer and seller ; but the material of 
the advertisements and catalogues are supplied by the vendor, 
they merely laying down certain restrictions regarding wording, 
with an explanation of the legal definition of some terms denoting 
warranty or otherwise. To read such catalogues intelligently, 
you have, as Paddy might say, ‘“‘ to read what isn’t there,’ or 
between the lines. The sins of omission are many—-but it is 
too much to expect of human nature that this should not be 
so. Owing to those sins of omission and commission, so many 
horses are returned as not fulfilling the description that the 
practice of sending a veterinary certificate with genuine 
anima!s is becoming more general year by year and has much 





INEXPERIENCED VISITOR TO ‘‘ THE CORNER”’ (reading advertisement).—‘‘‘ The entire stud of Captain Sharp, only sold as owner has to 


undergo an operation.’ Poor man! I wonder what it is.” 
FRIEND (who knows the advertiser).—‘‘ Generally has one about this time—tooth out, I expect.” 


to recommend it from the buyer’s point of view, though even 
then opinions differ. 

A sale catalogue is capable of providing amusement at 
times, if it does not provide the required horse: for instance, 
some of the reasons given for selling, like that of the soldier 
referred to in one of the illustrations to this article. “‘ The 
property of a gentleman” is a common heading, lending itself 
to speculation at times. I remember, some years ago, seeing a 
horse come up at one of the lesser repositories described as “ The 
property of an officer going abroad.”’ In this case I chanced 
to know that the owner was son of a jobmaster and proprietor 
of cabs, driving one of which was the usual occupation of the 
“ officer ’’ in question. 

Writing advertisements has almost reached the dignity of a 
fine art in these days, and employs the time of many very clever 
people who make a profession of it ; but there are a few amateurs 
whose descriptions of horses to be sold would take a lot of beating. 
On reading the productions of some of them one wonders how 
it is possible to have collected such studs, when the general 
complaint is of the scarcity of good hunters. Years ago there 
was an exceedingly amusing play—written, I think, by Gilbert— 
called ‘‘ The Palace of Truth,’”’ where everyone setting foot in 
the palace was automatically compelled to tell the absvulute 
truth. It would be a wonderful experience if such a spell could 
descend upon, say, Tattersall’s Yard and all its frequenters. 
Just fancy the revised catalogue! I do not think it would 
improve trade but I should like to be there to see. G, 
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1.-OTLEY HALL. A LATE FIFTEENTH CENTURY CHIMNEY; AND THE ENTRANCE. 
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TWO SUFFOLK HALLS, 





Otley Hall was built circa 1500, and enlarged a century later. Erwarton Hall dates from thi 


RICK building can be traced, in East Anglia, in survive outstanding examples of the use of brick in the firs 
unbroken sequence from the thirteenth century manor half of the sixteenth century—chiefly, be it remarked, on gate 
house of Little Wenham to the Jacobean magnificence towers, which seem to have been entrusted with the reputatio: 
of Blickling. The prevailing lack of a building stone, of the establishment. The earlier tradition, however, had beet 
which developed the exquisite flint ornament of the to combine brick with timber construction and to ornamen 
churches, with their elaborate timber roofs,in domestic architec- the timber rather than the brick. 
ture, enforced the use of brick. In Tudor times this was often In the two halls illustrated to-day, we have, at Otley, : 
treated most elaborately. At Layer Marney, at East Barsham, delightful example of the timber-framed hall characteristic 
at West Stowe Hall and Gifford’s Hall in Stoke-by-Nayland of the late fifteenth century, and at Erwarton one of the most 


imposing East Anglian gate- 
ways, dating from the middle 
of the sixteenth century. 
Otley Hall, lying on the 
road from Ipswich northwards 
to Debenham, has the less 
distinguished associations, but 
the more to show for them. 
It was the home of a family 
of countrymen that attained to 
some consequence under the 
later Tudors, but was ruined 
by adherence to the King in 
the Civil Wars. More tradi- 
tional in its form and mode ot 
construction than Erwarton, it 
also belongs to the inland 
type of Suffolk house, into 
the building of which timber 
entered more largely than upon 
the coast. To all intents it i: 
a wooden house, with only 
the chimneys and nogging o! 
brick, of the type found in th 
weaving villages of Lavenhan 
and Stoke-by-Nayland. Alsto1 
Court in the latter village anc 
Paycocks in Coggeshall, bot!. 
built on the wool trade, ar 
its counterparts. The appear 
ance of the building was much 
altered by the addition of av 
east wing early in the seven: 
teenth century, and by th: 
removal, at some period, of th. 
west gable that used to balanc. 
the gable seen in Fig. 3 
The original form of the hous 
unchanged can be seen, how 
ever, at High House in the 
same parish, that must hav: 
been built within a few year: 
of Otley. Both houses stano 
in a moat, as is commonl\ 
found in the district, testifying 
to the sites having been in- 
habited since before the dawi 
of local history. Both hav 
a stair turret of somewhat 
unusual form stuck on t 
the back of the hall. A 
Otley this feature (Fig. 1) 
has lost its staircase and been 
converted into an entrance 
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porch. At High House, however, it is still at the back of the 
building and, being in use, has no door pierced in its base. 
The original mode of approach to Otley will have been from 
the north, skirting the moat (Fig. 2) that separates the close 
from the road, then crossing it in front of the north entrance 
to the hall, which is bricked up, at the extreme right of the 
building (hidden by a rose pillar in Fig. 3). ‘There was never 
a porch over this door, the spandrels of which bear the initials 
R.G., for Robert Gosnold, the builder, c. 1500. To the left 
of the entrance a row of lights immediately under the overhang 
of the upper floor, which formerly had lower lights as well, 
illumines the hall, which is further lit by a large bay, two lights 
high, added after 1600. A similar large window lights the 
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parlour. The detail of much of the timbering is fine, the 
bressumer being enriched with a label moulding and the supports 
carved with traceried columnettes with crown-like capitals. 
There is a diaper of lighter tiles in the roof, and every third 
ridge tile is crested. 

It is sad, according to modern views, that this delightful 
facade should face north, the more so since few apertures are 
provided to the south (Fig. 1), where a vast chimneystack 
takes up most of the space left by the stair turret. In summer 
the base of this noble stack is picturesquely fringed by the 
foliage of a fig tree. The conversion of the turret into a porch 
has been skilfully done. Both here and at High House the 
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turret is not square, but slightly bowed to take the curve of the 
newel stairs. At the top a gable comes forward like a hood 
and is supported by a charming arrangement of spandrels 
from which hang knops. The finely ornamented chimney 
shafts have been restored, but not altered from their origin«| 
appearance. 

The Gosnolds came to Otley in the middle of the fifteent 
century. A family that called itself after its domicile w.s 
living here till about 1327, when an Ipswich merchant named 
Cressener succeeded. About 1454 Cresseners were followed 
in the manor by John Gosnold of the neighbouring village «f 
Clopton, who died c. 1475. Robert Gosnold, his son, so | 
the Clopton property to a certain Thomas Rous, after who . 
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it has since been known as Rous Hall, and, perhaps, with ti ¢ 
proceeds, set about the building of the present house at Otle , 
probably between 1485 and 1500. He contented himself wi' 1 
a single-storeyed hall (Fig. 6), the ceiling beams of whic. 
are thickly moulded and crested with trefoils. The spandr=! 
brackets supporting the beams contain shields, one of whic 
has an A on it, probably for Robert’s wife, Agnes Hill of Ashe, 
and another a little man dressed as a jester. The great fireplace 
lintel is adzed with a bold moulding and crested. At the west 
end of the hall. the screen remains, though the office wing 
beyond the passage has gone, and the front door is blocked. 
In the eighteenth century a central entrance was formed in 
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the north wall of the hall and 
given a pillared porch, but 
that has all been removed. 
Mrs. Arthur Sherston—who 
bought Otley in 1910—and 
Mr. Morley Horder restoved 
the house just before the war. 
They made a delightful room 
of the hall, largely by elimi- 
nating white. Big windows 
provide plenty of light, so that 
white can be dispensed with 
even from the ceiling between 
the rafters, which is painted 
brown. The tiled floor and 
dark gleaming oak fill the 
room with rich sombre colour. 
One can only wish that a 
better quality brick had been 
used for the pier in the fire- 
place, though I har that this 
is now to be remedied. 
a ea prtae toe ahi enatah ‘ai; From what was the dais 
REN eet KG Bee Leia 7 BY ia Bon poe 3 ) ; end of the hall opens the 
: Ae aa cesasctitnammeaantensnecocornvaneaviaasonssanss setts ' parlour (Fig. 5), eid ids “ts 
original oak linenfold wainscot. 
The great north window is a 
7.—ENGLISH MARQUETERIE, LATE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. Jacobean addition, as already 
remarked. ‘The room used to 
have a window to the south, 
but this got blocked when a 
passage was added along the 
exterior of the south wall. 
To-day this room contains 
some excellent Jacobean furni- 
ture, which, with the fine 
panelling and heavily moulded 
ceiling, combines to make 
a picture worthy of Nash’s 
‘‘ mansions.” 

It is possible that the 
dining-room, lying east of the 
parlour, represents the oldest 
part of Otley, to which Robert 
Gosnold added westwards and 
his descendant in Jacobean 
times north and south. To- 
day it is seen from the north, 
projecting on to the moat 
(Fig. 2), with a roof line lower 
than the hall range. Robert 
Gosnold was followed by his 
son John, who, having been 
bred to the law, represented 
Ipswich in the parliaments of 
1547 and 1553, in the latter 
of which he was appointed 
Solicitor-General. Whereas his 
forebears had mated with the 
daughters of local squires, 
Robert, who had raised the 
family to gentility, married 
into the knighthood, his first 
wife being a daughter of 
Sir Thomas Blennerhasset oi 
Fringe, Norfolk, his second a 
daughter of Sir Anthony 
Wingfield. During Elizabeth’s 
reign another Robert succeeded 
to Otley, and married Ursula, 
daughter of Sir William 
Naunton of  Letheringham 
Abbey near by, dying in 1616. 
His brother John, who became 
a gentleman usher to James | 
and Charles I, married a 
granddaughter of the fourth 
Lord Windsor. This was the 
period of Otley’s highest psos- 
perity. The Tudor buildings 
had become inadequate, so, 
in the fashion of the time, 
Robert Gosnold added a gallery, 
or banqueting hall, north of the 
west end of the older house, 
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supported on a loggia formed with timber 
columns (Fig. 3), which has since been filled 
in. The walls of the first floor gallery were 
painted to represent wainscot (Fig. 8), two 
sections of which were found sufficiently well 
preserved to be incorporated in the modern 
treatment of the rooms that have been formed 
in the gallery. The arms over the fireplace are, 
on the left, Gosnold quartering Pearson; on 
the right, Naunton. The door shown in Fig. 8 
gives into a garde-robe closet, the flue for which 
is accommodated in the chimney stack seen in 
Fig. 2. This gallery was reached by a new 
oak staircase that is now the principal stair of 
the house since the removal of the turret stair. 
The next Gosnold married a Tollemache, 
whose great home at Helmingham is a. few 
miles to the north of Otley. But then came 
the wars. The Gosnolds, connected, as they 
were, with the Court, came out for the King, 
and Colonel Robert Gosnold, the next owner of 
Otley, found himself defending Carlisle with his 
cousin, Colonel Naunton. He compounded a 
crippling fine in 1646, and died ten years later. 
The next Robert married a daughter of John 
Jeggon, Bishop of Norwich, and died in 1673, 
whereupon the Rev. Lionel Gosnold, his son, 
who already held the Otley living, became 








PLAN OF OTLEY HALL. 
(N.B—For ‘‘ hall” read “ parlour,” and for 


‘“* drawing-room ”’ read “‘ hall.’’) 


squarson. By this time the family had come 
down in the world. ‘The younger sons had gone 
into business in Ipswich and Yarmouth, and 
soon the house had to be sold. In the middle 
of the eighteenth century the member for 
Colchester, Isaac Lemyng Rebow, owned it, 
though he lived at Wyvenhoe Park, with whose 
descendants it continued till recent times. In 
1902 Mr. F. Miller, the then tenant, stripped 
the plaster with which the walls of the Tudor 
range had been covered, probably since the 
addition of the Jacobean wing. Mrs. Sherston 
bought the property in 1910, and had not 
finished the restoration of the building when the 
work was delayed by the war. An interesting 
family possession of the Sherstons now forms 
the overmantel in the study which occupies part 
of the loggia below the gallery. It is a panel of 
carved oak and marqueterie (Fig. 7), formerly 
part of a bedstead at Portland Castle and in 
the possession of the family of Manning, from 
whom it descended to its present owners. The 
marqueterie, of ‘‘ Nonsuch ”’ patterns, is unusu- 
ally fine, while the caryatid virtues are closely 
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allied to the work of a school of carvers that seems to have 
grown up in the Isle of Wight or South Hampshire. Their 
chef d’ceuvre is the pulpit in the Church of Newport in the 
Isle of Wight. ‘The presence of this work at Portland Castle 
seems to indicate that the carvers travelled by sea, and the 
thought suggests ‘itself that either Portsmouth or Southampton 
was their centre, and that the school was primarily concerned 
with the carving of ornament on ships. 

Erwarton is chiefly remarkable for its gate-house. In 
East Anglia this feature, often an imposing tower, accompanied 
most houses of any importance. It may be worth recalling 
that there were civil disturbances in East Anglia, such as the 
Pilgrimage of Grace, at a later date than in the rest of England. 
Perhaps for this reason, defensible gate-houses survived longer 
here. But even when the necessity for them had passed, they 
wre continued as a fitting decorative prelude to the house 
it:elf. In the general design a similarity can be traced between 
th: Erwarton gateway and one at Tolleshunt Darcy in north- 
est Essex. At Tolleshunt there is a similar grouping of 
c\ lindrical forms suggestive of towers that taper as they rise. 
Ci the Erwarton gate, which will date from about 1549, all 
bt a remote resemblance to towers has been forgotten. The 
b ilder has played with a delightful conception of harmonious 
c rves, fat mouldings and quite ridiculous finials without any 
q alms as to utility. 

Erwarton lies at the end of the peninsula separating the 
e: uaries of the Orwell and Stour, and looks across to Harwich. 
Tie tongue of land is one of those dead ends in which the 
0| timistic traveller hopes to find great things, like St. Osyth’s 
P-iory or St. Peters on the Wall which reward a journey among 
tle creeks of Essex. But this peninsula has no_ peculiar 
b auty or treasure. And Erwarton is not the place it once 
wis—the home of a succession of important county families. 
Tie gateway is probably the work of Sir Henry Parker, son 
and heir-apparent of Lord Morley, who became possessed of 
Erwarton by his marriage with Elizabeth Calthorpe, whose 
father, Sir Henry Calthorpe, died in 1549. Parker died in the 
following year. On the house the arms appear of Morley 
impaling Calthorpe, though the date on it, 1575, implies that 
the work was dropped for a period until Philip Parker, the son, 
came to man’s estate. He was knighted by Queen Elizabeth 
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in her progress through Suffolk, and was High Sheriff in 
1578. 

Nothing remains of this date inside the house, con- 
siderable renovations having taken place at several dates, the 
last in 1858. There is -a ceiling geometrically divided by 
moulded ribs and adorned with roses and fleurs-de-lis that 
will have been put in by Sir Calthorpe Parker whom James I 
knighted in 1603. But the stout staircase (Fig. 12), which 
sweeps in its ascent with so robust a grace, is probably the legacy 
of Sir Calthorpe’s grandson, Philip Parker, created a baronet 
soon after the Restoration. As his father, also Sir Philip, 
had acquired other properties by his marriage with the Gawdy 
heiress of Claxton, who bought, through her mother, Sir 
Nathaniel Bacon’s house at Stiffkey, and did not die till 1675, 
the young baronet may well have done up the old family house 
for occupation during his father’s lifetime. At a later date 
part of the stair-hall was painted in the Thornhill style, but 
either not much of it was ever so treated or the greater part 
has been covered with wall-paper. An interesting ornament is 
the wooden stag’s head with antlers (Fig. 11), a kind of trophy 
that is more common on the Continent than in this country. 
Some similar heads are preserved at Lymore, Montgomery, 
the former home of Lord Herbert of Cherbury. The ozigin 
and age of this object are uncertain. 

The earliest owner of Erwarton to be distinguishable as 
an individual, apart from the “son of Earl Gislebert,” who 
held it at Domesday, is Bartholomew Davillers in the time of 
Henry III. The service by which Erwarton was held con- 
sisted in leading the infantry of Norfolk and Suffolk at the 
King’s summons for forty days from St. Edmund’s Dyke (now 
called the Devil’s Dyke), on Newmarket Heath, to Wales. 
Bartholomew died in 1287. His grandson left four daughters, 
of whom the one who married Sir Robert Bacon succeeded 
to Erwarton in 1377. Bacon is recorded as holding the estate 
on the same terms as had Davillers before him. It was Bacon’s 
daughter who took Erwarton to the Calthorpes of Norfolk, 
who, in turn, were succeeded by the Parkers in 1549. The 
Parkers kept it till it passed by marriage to Lord Chedworth, 
after whose death, in 1775, it was sold to William Berners, 
squire of the neighbouring property of Woolverstone, in whose 
family it remains. CHRISTOPHER Hussey. 
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tory, several species of which have never before been 

seen alive in this country, came to the Zoo not 

lo-g ago. They are good animals to visit in the winter 

tite for they have to be kept in a specially heated room in 

ccmpany with iguanas and tortoises, which are free to roam at 

la: ze, and several tangles of snakes, which, like the chameleons, 
ar caged. 

Occasionally, with brightly hopeful faces and gaily swishing 

ta ‘s the iguanas try to climb the glass walls that separate them 


\ ‘tory, several of chameleons from Tanganyika Terri- 


AT THE ZOO 





BY SILVIA BAKER. 


from the chameleons. The latter, as they move stealthily 
about their business, their long noses tilted heavenwards, their 
mouths drooping in stern resolution, appear to be engaged upon 
some high and serious quest. On a longer acquaintance their 
impressiveness wanes, for their legs are spindly, their chins 
vanish flabbily into their necks, and their wrinkled green eyeballs, 
which can revolve independently, though they look finely 
virtuous when the beady pupil is cast upwards, and meek as 
butter when cast down, produce a disreputable leer when not 
working in unison. S. B. 
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A SMALL HUNCH-BACKED WHALE BEING DISSECTED. 


LTHOUGH the hazards incidental to hunting whales 
have been greatly reduced by modern methods, a certain 
atmosphere of romance is still attached to this industry. 
The deadly harpoon gun has replaced the weapon thrown 
by hand; but even now, great skill is required on the 

part of the gunner, and the success of the season’s hunting depends 
largely on his ability. The most expert gunners are Norwegians, 
a race famous in whaling annals from time immemorial. Few 
people have the opportunity to visit a whaling station, chiefly 
due to the fact that they are usually located off the main lines 
of travel, and in some cases in very remote parts of the world. 

In the spring of 1927 I was fortunate in finding myself 
temporarily marvoned on Akutan Island, one of the Aleutians, 
in the Bering Sea, where a station of the North Pacific Sea 
Products Company is located. Having secured comfortable 
quarters at the station, I soon realised that here were unusual 
facilities for obtaining first-hand information on an industry 
about which the general public knows very little. The station 
crew arrived on May 17th and immediately started to prepare 
for the season’s whaling. Tanks were scraped and cleaned, 
oil drums steamed out, and machinery put into working order. 
Two men had remained at the station all winter, when, although 
the temperature does not drop much below zero, the sun is 
not visible for a considerable period, due to the high altitude 
and the mountainous nature of the island. The spring weather 
appears to consist—if my experience is typical—of violent 
wind storms usuaily accompanied by driving rain, sleet or 
snow. These cyclonic winds are characteristic of the Beriny 
Sea and are known locally as ‘“‘ woolies.’”’ Heavy banks of 
mist blanket the islands continually. 

The four whale boats—small, stoutly built oil burners, about 
1ooft. in length—arrived at the 
station towards the end of 
May and, having taken on 
provisions and oil, started out 
at once in search of whales. 
The harpoon gun is mounted 
on a raised platform in the 
bow. This peculiar - looking 
weapon. is a kind of mortar 
firing a heavy iron harpoon. 
A charge of black powder is 
used to drive this, the gun 
being loaded from the muzzle. 
The powder is inserted in a 
small sack and wadded tightly 
with oakum and, finally, a 
rubber disc, which effectively 
excludes the water when a wave 
comes over the bows, as fre- 
quently happens in rough 
weather. The harpoon is then 
placed in position and held 








HARPOON-GUN SHOWING THE ‘ FOREGOER.” 


by stout string. A length of 4in. manila rope is now securely 
fastened to the harpoon. To this rope, called the “ foregoer,’ 
is now secured the heavy 7in. rope known to the whalers as the 
mainline. The foregoer is coiled on the platform in front of the 
gun (see illustration), while the mainline, running back under 
the platform, is attached to a steam winch. The range of the 
gun is about 15oft., although shots may occasionally be taken 
at greater distances. The harpoon itself is an ingenious piece of 
mechanism. It consists of an iron shaft about 4ft. long, to the 
forward end of which are hinged four short rods tied back parallel 
to the shaft with string. On the head of the harpoon is screwed 
a hollow cast-iron spearhead, called the bomb. This is filled 
with powder and exploded by means of a time fuse ignited 
simultaneously with the discharge of the gun. The object of 
the whole contrivance is to drive the harpoon deep into the 
whale’s body when, the time bomb explodes, killing or disabling 
the creature, and at the same time the four prongs are released. 
The tension on the rope forces the prongs to a position at right 
angles to the shaft, thus preventing the extraction of the harpoon. 
As soon, as struck, the whale usually sounds. A second harpoon 
is then prepared and shot into it as it rises to the surface— at 
is, if the first bomb failed in its work. The giant mamma’ is 
played on the line in much the same way as a fish, the wich 
keeping the line taut. A case is on record of a large wluile, 
struck, but only wounded, which towed the boat all night, in 
spite of all efforts to get a second shot at it. It was fin lly 
brought alongside early next morning. 

The gunner is probably the most important person on _ he 
whaler, as it requires great skill to shoot accurately with he 
whale gun. It is significant that only Norwegians seem to m ke 
successful harpoon gunners, although many Canadians 1d 
Americans have tried t cif 
hands at the game. Ther is 
a bounty for the gunne: of 
from $10 to $45 on each wh. le, 
according to its size. The: a- 
men, are paid a smaller amot 1t. 

When the first whal of 
the season is brought in, he 
Aleuts jump into their bedo: xis 
—skin boats similar to he 
Eskimos’ kayaks—and_ pac lle 
lustily over to the station. As 
soon as the whale is hauled up 
on the slip, they attack it with 
gusto, hacking off great chuiks 
of meat as large as they can 
conveniently carry to their 
bedorkis, and paddle away to 
their village, where the tirst 
fresh meat of the season is 
made the excuse for a gastro- 
nomic orgy. 
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The first species to be taken 
in the spring is usually the 
hump-backed whale, a medium- 
sized variety measuring from 
thirty to fifty feet in length, 
and living closer into shore than 
the other species. Scmetimes 
the flanks of a “hump” will 
be nearly covered with bar- 
necles, which, however, do not 
ippear to inconvenience it to 
any extent. The fin-back, also 
commonly taken, is a slender 
fish-like whale, attaining a 
length of about 75ft. It does 
10t produce as much vil in pro- 
portion to its size as any of 
che other species. Its flesh, as 
the writer can testify, is of a 
etter flavour than that of other 
whales, being almost indistin- 
uishable from tender  beef- 
teak. 

When a whale is captured 
t is immediately inflated with 
ir to keep it afloat, and, if 
he prospects are good for more 
zame, it is marked with a flag 
and set adrift, to be picked up 
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A LARGE RIGHT WHALE. 


later. Ifanother whale is secured, the successful hunters lash the The layer of blubber and great size combine to prevent 
two alongside and tow them in. The giant mammals are now the rapid loss of body heat from the carcasses, so that, in spite 
anchored in the bay. On one occasion there were as Many as of the fact that they float in ice-cold water, decomposition 
twenty-two anchored there awaiting the cutting-up process. quickly takes place. 

In addition to humps and fin-backs, there were nine sperm and The capacity of the station is from eight to ten whales a 
wo blue whales. They look like so many submarines just day. Achain, attached to the steel cable of the winch, is fastened 
awash hut minus the periscopes. Hundreds of glaucous-winged round the tail, and the whale is hauled up on to the slip. 


sulls and northern ravens tear 
arcasses and fill the air with their raucous cries. 


voraciously at 





the floating Men armed with flensing knives now swarm round the 

carcass, cutting the blubber in sections. A chain is attached 
to a section near the head, the 
winch hums, and a strip of 
blubber is ripped away for the 
entire length of the whale’s 
bedy. The long strips are now 
cut into blocks and dragged with 
hooks to the official blubber 
cutter, who feeds them into 
the maws of a cutting machine 
which cuts them into small 
strips like rashers of bacon. 
These are now elevated to the 
blubber tank, where they are 
rendered into oil by means of 
steam coils. When the oil has 
been extracted, very little waste 
remains. The carcass is now 
cut up with the flensing knives, 
the large sections being torn 
apart by machinery. The huge 
chunks of meat, weighing half 
a ton or more, are hauled up 
the slide to the “ meat loft” 
by winch-drawn cables, and 
the bones up to another plat- 
form, where they are sawn and 
broken up. 


THE BLUE OR SULPHUR-BOTTOM WHALE. The tail is cut into con- 





-1OUTH OF THE SMALL FIN-BACK 





SHOWING 


veniently handled pieces, sliced, 
salted and packed in boxes 
for shipment to Japan, where 
“whale tail’’ is esteemed a 
great delicacy and commands 
high prices. No part of the 
whale is wasted, the gill plates— 
whalebone—are removed from 
the mouth and carefully washed 
several times before being packed 
for shipment. The meat and 
bones are cooked in tanks until 
all the oil is extracted. The 
remains are conveyed to a 
heated cylinder which revolves 
slowly. The inner surface of 
this is fitted with projecting 
plates which follow down the 
cylinder spirally like the rifling 
of a gun barrel. This is the 
drying process, after which the 
meat, etc., is ground up and 
packed into bags for sale as 
fertiliser. 

The nationality of the 
station crew is largely Nor- 
wegian, although, in addition 
to the English-speaking races, 
which includes the ubiquitous 


ARRANGEMENT OF THE GILL PLATES. Scot, there were here at Akutan 
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Swedes, Finns, Germans, Russians, Japanese and _ natives 
(Aleuts). 

A small species of shrimp, which swarms in millions in 
parts of the ocean, forms the chief food supply of most whales 
excepting the sperm and, possibly, the hump-backed. Whalers 
can often detect a shrimp swarm at a great distance by the 
thousands of shearwaters circling above. The birds are, in fact, 
called “‘ whale birds’’ by the hunters, under the belief that 
they follow the whales, whereas in reality both the whales and 
the birds are attracted by the shrimps. 

Several bushels of shrimps are entrapped when the whale 
opens its cavernous mouth, and the highly specialised gill plates 
now come into action. When the mouth is closed the water is 
expelled through the fine, dense, hair-like fibres which fringe 
the inner edges of the plates. This effective strainer is so fine 
that even a shrimp no larger than a mosquito would be retained 
in the mouth while the water was being expelled. Small fish 
also form part of a whale’s diet, although the sperm attacks 
larger game. This species has no gill plates, but is equipped 
with large, bluntly pointed teeth on each side of the lower jaw. 
These teeth weigh up to three pounds each and are so firmly 
embedded that their extraction would tax the ingenuity of even 
the modern dentist. The giant head of the sperm may contain 
up to thirty barrels of vil. While the demand for this ‘ sperma- 
ceti’’ oil has fallen off in recent years, it is said that considerable 
quantities are used in the manufacture of margarine. I am 
told that no female sperm whales have ever been taken at 
this station, a fact which seems to indicate that either they 
travel by different routes or do not enter Bering Sea at all. 
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The blue or sulphur-bottom whale is the largest species taken 
in this region, a record for Akutan being one measurinz 96ft. 
in length. Such a “ fish’’ would bring in several thousand 
dollars and would net the lucky harpoon gunner a rich bounty. 
The “right” is another whale of great size, measuring up 
to goft. It is, however, rarely taken in these waters. This 
species is so thick through the body that it is said to weigh 
a ton to the foot in large specimens. It is very rich in oil 
the blubber sometimes reaching a thickness of twelve to 
fifteen inches. 

Contrary to popular impressions, the skin of a whale is 
not very thick, even the gulls and ravens being able to tea 
through it without much difficulty as the carcasses lie anchored 
in the bay. 

Perhaps | have given the impression that the gunner on a 
whale boat is engaged in a pleasant and profitable occupation. 
Profitable it may be, but not pleasant by any means, as it often 
entails exposure to the full force of the elements in a region 
notorious for its diabolical weather. Standing on the gun plat 
form in the bow of the boat, in his oilskins and sou’wester, 
protected only by a small shield on either side from the ful 
force of the seas which not infrequently come aboard, the gunne: 
is ready for action as soon as game is sighted. On one occasion, 
a gunner was washed off the platform and thrown under th: 
winch by a heavy sea. In the roughest weather the whak 
boats seek shelter under the lee of an island. Even at the 
present day, whaling in the Bering Sea is a life of hardshiy 
and discomfort only undertaken by men of great courage and 
endurance. C. G. HARROLD. 





AT THE 


THEATRE 


A PLAY ABOUT BYRON 


RITING in the year of the poet’s death Hazlitt 

begins his essay on Byron thus: ‘ Lord Byron 

and Sir Walter Scott are among writers now 

living the two who would carry away a majority 

of suffrages as the greatest geniuses of the age.” 
What, we may ask, in the short space of a hundred years, has 
happened to those two geniuses? Who reads Sir Walter now, 
and who, except Mr. Drinkwater, his lordship? The most 
unselfish man of my acquaintance is a novelist and playwright 
who for twenty years of his life spent one hour every evening 
reading the Waverley Novels to a blind and, towards the end, 
bed-ridden father. The task, one may think, would not have 
been feasibte with Byron, and it is possible that to the aged 
The Bride of Abydos will have no meaning, and to the bed- 
ridden Don Fuan be a mere impertinence. I have no doubt 
that many readers of Country LiFe will earnestly desire to 
set me right in this matter, and to tell me that Scott is still a 
great novelist and that Byron must be for ever a great poet. 
I admit these 
greatnesses with- 
out, however, 
desiring further 
truck with their 
possessors. I 
cannot read Scott 
any more. I 
cannot even read 
in him, whereas 
when I had a 
copy of Don Fuan 
I used frequently 
to spend an odd 
moment turning 
over its pages. 
But somebody has 
borrowed the 
poem and I do 
not think I shall 
replace it. It 
would be un- 
critical, I sup- 
pose, to deny that 
Byron was a great 
poet. But may 
it not be critical 
to suggest that 
he was a great 
poet only in his 
age? What that 


Pollard Crowther. 
amounts to. of 








course, is that of all England’s great poets Byron is probably 
the smallest; and I doubt whether it would be safe to 
rank him as the greatest of the little poets, for the simple 
reason that there was nothing little about him and that, in 
his verse as in his life, he chose the grand manner. In his 
day he would be Cesar or nothing. Then, perhaps, he was 
Cxsar; what is he to-day except a tradition? A tradition, 
too, which the present age is apt to find a trifle ridiculous. 
We have seen too much of heroism these recent years to put 
up with heroics, and our hearts are a little hardened towards 
Pilgrims of Eternity and noble braggarts treating Europe to 
the spectacle of their bleeding hearts. I am not at all sure 
that the bubble of Byron’s fame did not begin to be pricked 
even in his lifetime. Thus Hazlitt can write: ‘‘ We have 
as good as hinted that his Lordship’s poetry consists 
mostly of a tissue of superb common-places.” And again : 
‘Lord Byron, when he does not saunter down Bond-street, 
goes into the East: when he is not occupied with the 
passing topic, 
he goes back twé 
thousand years, 
at one poetic 
gigantic stride !’ 
Is there not herc 
the faintest hin‘ 
of disparage- 
ment? Yet 
again: “Lady 
Byron, when 4 
girl, was s¢ 
affected at seeing 
Mrs. Siddons as 
Isabe‘ia, in’ th 
Fatal Marriage 
that she wa: 
carried out faint- 
ing into th« 
lobbies, ana 
kept sobbing 
and exclaiming 
involuntarily, 
‘Oh, Byron, 
Byron!’ Egad 
she had enough 
of Byron after- 
wards.” Honest 
compels Hiazlit. 
to admit that 
“this good- 
natured remark 
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is not ours,” but he could not deny himself the malice of 
quoting it. 

Perhaps one gets the best “line ”’ about Byron from the 
letters of Miss Mitford. Now, Byron was a great wit, but I 
very much doubt whether he could have been as witty about 
Miss Mitford ‘as’ that delightful lady was about him. Mary 
Russell Mitford was no respecter of persons, and, a propos of 
Shelley, says something which applies admirably to the subject 
of this article : ‘‘ Great authors are great people—but I believe 
they are best seen at a distance. The Alps are only fit for the 
background of a picture, and not always for that. In the mean- 
time, we may amuse ourselves with their books.” One might 
add to this and say that great poets, like the Alps, can be “ gey 
ill to live with.” The best description, not only of Byron the 
min but of Byron the poet, is conveyed in a letter written to 
William Eiford four years before the poet’s death. Miss 
Mitford is talking about a book called Anastasius, attributed 
by the New Monthly Maga- 
size to a Mr. Thomas Hope 
—. statement, says the lady, 
w ich is rather an argument 
ac iinst the fact, “inasmuch as 
tl New Monthly Magazine 
d 2s certainly, assertion for 
a: ertion, tell more lies than 
tr ths.”” She goes on: “ Per- 
h: 9s I am talking Greek to 
yc 1 all this time, and you have 
n read Anastasius. Well, 
th-n, it’s a book which, but for 
tls testimony, I should from 
ir‘ernal evidence have attri- 
b. ted at once to that prince of 
wekedness and poetry, Lord 
B ron. It’s altogether Gre- 
cian; is not that like Lord 
Byron? It’s exceedingly 
sc-ptical; is not that like 
Lord Byron? It complains 
of a jealous wife; is not 
that like Lord Byron? It 
is full of fine and gloomy 
poetry (in prose), which is 
of the very same style with 
Lord Byron’s. It is still fuller 
of the light derisive mockery 
—the tossing about of all good 
feeling, so gibing and _ so 
Voltaire-ish, which no one 
could or would do but. Lord 
Byron. It is a most uncom- 
fortable book—is not that like 
Lord Byron? And lastly, it 
is all full of the sneering 
misanthropic wretched author ; 
is not that Lord Byron?” 
If there is a word in this 
passage which would sting the 
great man, is it not the word 
“uncomfortable ”? Comfort- 
less he was, and proud of it, 
but to be “‘ altogether Grecian ” 
and also ‘“* uncomfortable ’ 
—that indeed would have 
flicked his lordship on the 
raw. I repeat the phrase 
“his lordship,” for the reason 
that it may be very much 
doubted whether if Byron had been a commoner, Europe 
would have taken so much notice of him. The English 
dearly love a lord, but the French love one still better. 
A last quotation, again from Hazlitt: ‘‘ Perhaps the 
chief cause of most of Lord Byron’s errors is, that he is 
th:t anomaly in letters and in society, a Noble Poet. It is a 
dcuble privilege, almost too much for humanity.” It was 
ce-tainly too much for his poetry. But it is idle to complain 
th t Byron was a nobleman. It is too late and, anyhow, it 
can’t be helped—as the executioner said when he found he had 
ct: off the wrong head. Or should I have written, ‘‘ found he 
hai hanged the wrong man”? The point is that the age 
w ich took so mightily to Sam Weller had begun to be tired, 
ar | mightily tired, of that noble, unreal hero and noble, rather 
doubtful poet. 

There is only one way to present Byron to a modern 
at. lience, and that is to play him for al! he is worth as a high- 
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flier and a high-faluter, above all as a good-looker. Mr. Esmé 
Percy does all these things to perfection. He walks the earth 
gracefully and carries that noble brow high up in the loftiest 
clouds. He succeeds, too, in looking magnificent in the most 
discrepant costumes—a splendid, principal-boyish doublet of 
black silk with knee breeches to boot, a dressing-gown of palest 
primrose satin with a flaming scarlet lining, a sober morning 
toilet suitable for the hour when Don Juan would be ringing 
for his hock and soda-water, and last, something which one 
took to be a flannel nightgown. It was in this plain, utilitarian 
robe that, at the end, the actor advanced trippingly to the foot- 
lights, his feet peeping in and out like the mice in Sir John 
Suckling’s poem, there to be presented with an immense wreath 
of laurels. I like Mr. Percy’s way of acting. It is the real, 
old-fashioned, genuine, romantic, flamboyant stuff, now almost 
lost to this country. But I like also the way in which Mr. Percy 
receives the tribute paid to his acting. He looks first surprised 


’ 


WHICH HAS BEEN Copyright. 


that he should be deemed to have done anything extraordinary, 
and then discomfited, as a martyr might be at finding himself 
caught out at some pious act of self-immolation. At the first 
night at the Lyric Theatre he used that expression with which 
Sarah Bernhardt was wont to enrapture an audience—that of 
the completest surprise plus the greatest amount of gratification 
possible to human sensibility. The ladies who should have 
supported Mr. Percy didn’t, and the play which, by the way, 
is called ‘“‘ Byron” and is written by Mrs. Alicia Ramsey, 
turned out in the long run to be fairly amusing. But the run 
was pretty long before we could finally decide about this. 
GEORGE WARRINGTON. 


THE PLAYBILL 
Byron.—Lyric. 


“I dreamed that Greece might still be free.”—Don Juan. 
Canto III, 
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THE LaDy WITH A Lamp.—Garrick. 
“Tis strange, but true; for truth is always strange; Stranger 
than fiction.”—Don Juan. Canto XIV. 

Beau Geste.—His Majesty’s. 
“ A school-boy’s tale, the wonder of an hour ! ”—Childe Harold’s 
Pilgrimage. Canto II. 
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Mr. Pickwick.—Haymarket. 
“And all went merry as a marriage-bell.”—Childe Harold’s 
Pilgrimage. Canto III. 
THe Last Hour.—Comedy. 
‘* There was a laughing Devil in his sneer.”—The Corsair. 
JeaLousy.— Little. 
‘“ And both were young, and one was beautiful.” —The Dream 





DEVELOPMENTS IN 


ERHAPS one of the most marked features associated 

with animal husbandry in recent years has been the 

spread of knowledge concerning nutrition. Feeding 

was at one time characterised by very uncertain methods, 

but the degree of interest shown by farmers universally 
in the problems of dairy cow feeding has, naturally, extended 
the interest to the feeding of other classes of stock. Professor 
Wood at Cambridge, for example, has tackled the problems of 
feeding all types of stock from the aspect of the man who wants 
to secure a desired result in a definite space of time. The dairy 
farmer has some definite guidance in the feeding of his milch 
cattle, since if he records vields he knows the exact production. 
No dairy farmer to-day can afford to neglect the system of 
feeding balanced rations to his cattle, and the same now applies 
to the feeders of beef animals, sheep and pigs. 

Mineral deficiencies are cropping up at every turn in the 
round of livestock feeding, and particularly so with the intensifica- 
tion in production which is now generally practised. These 
deficiencies are not necessarily limited to animals maintained 
on semi-artificial diets, but may also be associated with animals 
grazing on poorly fertilised land. 

It is not possible to enumerate all the troubles which are 
put down to mineral deficiencies, but there are obvious proofs 
that a good deal of the ill-health experienced in herds of dairy 
cattle is often due to this factor. Again, lack of growth and 
bone development in young animals may also be due to the same 
reason. Thus, in South Africa a disease known as “‘ Styfsickte ”’ 
is prevalent among young cattle, the cause of which has been 
traced to a deficiency of phosphorus, which is proved by an 
examination of the blood. This trouble has been corrected by 
the feeding of sterilised bone flour. Calcium deficiency appears 
to be fairly general in this country, and particularly in the winter 
feeding of dairy stock, and also where pigs are dependent on 
cereals. Iron deficiency has given rise to the “ bush sickness ”’ in 
New Zealand ; while sterility, rickets, anemia and goitre have all 
been shown to have some association with mineral deficiencies. 

With a view to making good the shortage of essential mineral 
matter, it is becoming common to add a minera] mixture to the 
rations of farm animals where necessary. The compound 
cake and feeding stuffs manufacturers in many cases have been 
so impressed with their value that minerals are now being incor- 
porated in these foods. The same factors have also been respon- 
sible for the compounding of mineral mixtures in ready-made 
forms for mixing with other foods or, again, in the form of mineral 
licks for placing in the mangers. These latter have become very 
popular, and are much more efficient than the old rock salt 
licks which are an old-fashioned yet valuable feeding adjunct. 

It is too early yet to claim finality in the choice of a suitable 
mineral mixture. The minerals which are commonly deficient 
in farm foods are lime, soda and chlorine. Phosphorus is also 
deficient on many soils and especially for the needs of large- 
yielding milch cattle. The cravings of livestock for these materials, 
when opportunity has placed them in their way, is sufficient 
evidence of their need, even though the appetite has been assumed 
to be depraved. Attempts have been made to determine the 
relative balance of the different minerals necessary on this free 
choice principle, but this is not altogether satisfactory. Some 
of the commonest mixtures used for dairy cows and sheep are 
(a) 40 per cent. (by weight) chalk, 40 per cent. common salt, 
20 per cent. steamed bone (feeding) flour; (6) 50 per cent. 
steamed bone (feeding) flour, 30 per cent. chalk, 20 per cent. 
common salt; (c) 40 per cent. steamed bone (feeding) flour ; 
40 per cent. chalk, 20 per cent. common salt. Latterly the 
addition of 20z. of potassium iodide or potassium iodate per 
10olb. of mineral mixture has found some support, and the major- 
ity of proprietary mineral mixtures include this. The feeding 
rate is about 2lb. of mineral mixture to every hundredweight of 
concentrates fed. Pig mixtures usually contain only a minimum 
quantity of common salt, but include sulphur in addition. 


THE CONQUEST OF LAMB DYSENTERY. 

Disease is the bane of all stock-breeders, and the position 
does not become easier with the passage of time. Many failures 
in agriculture are attributable to sheer “ bad luck ’’ in the form 
of disease outbreaks, as many dairy farmers are realising at the 
present time. It is this lack of certainty in agriculture which 
draws sucha marked distinction between this and other industries 
which are not so dependent upon climate and health, both of 
which are such variable and uncertain factors. Even though 
some of the old-established and once-dreaded maladies have 
successfully yielded to treatment, there are frequently others 
which have stepped into their shoes in importance and thus 
demand constant attention. 








ANIMAL FEEDING 


Some ten or twelve years ago flockmasters in parts of 
Northumberland suddenly became alarmed at the appeara ce 
of a new disease, now termed “lamb dysentery,”’ which v is 
responsible for heavy mortality among very young lam \s, 
The disease was all the more serious because it was identi! od 
with many holdings where sheep provided the main source of 
income. The trouble, naturally, spread to other distri: ‘s 
though not on any universal scale. The belief exists, howe, :r 
that it is only a matter of time before the trouble is more genera ly 
met with. 

On the appearance of the disease the veterinary profess 1n 
was frankly puzzled, and at a loss to suggest a remedy. ts 
serious character induced research workers to give up their ti ue 
to a study of the problems associated with the disease, and ii is 
indeed gratifying that the application of scientific research ! as 
yielded a result within a comparatively short space of tiie. 
The solution of the trouble was brought within sight when the 
actual organism responsible for lamb dysentery was discovered. 
The organism concerned is located in the intestinal tract of 
diseased lambs and has even been isolated in other parts of ihe 
body. A characteristic of the organism is the capacity ior 
secreting a powerful toxin, which, if generated in any quanti‘y, 
is the immediate cause of death in affected animals. The 
fact that the disease is associated with the intestinal tract 
explains how affected animals have the capacity for con- 
taminating the soil and how, in turn, healthy animals acquire 
the organism. 

In common with experiences noted in other diseases which 
are due to bacterial poisoning, the question of providing immunity 
to animals subject to the disease assumed importance as the 
best means of overcoming the difficulty. It was found, for 
example, that not all the lambs died which were subjected to 
infection, and this was regarded as evidence that a satisfactory 
degree of immunity had been acquired, and that this immunity 
had been secured before birth. The fact that some ewes have 
the capacity for immunising their progeny against lamb dysentery 
suggested the fact that the toxins produced by the disease 
organisms stimulated the production of anti-toxins in the case 
of the ewes, which would serve to confer immunity to their 
progeny if the anti-toxins were present in sufficient quantity 

As the outcome of these investigations two satisfactory 
methods of treatment have been evolved after several seasons’ 
work on the subject. These are, first, protecting the lamb 
through the ewe by vaccination of the ewe; and secondly, by 
protecting the lamb alone through the injection of prepared 
serum. The treatment in the case of the ewes is regarded as 
essential in infected areas, and consists either of one inoculation 
in the autumn and another in spring, or two spring inoculations 
given at an interval of two or three weeks. The efficiency of 
the vaccine method is supported by the comparative results 
obtained wherever the material has been used. Thus, in 19:3, 
of 938 lambs born from inoculated ewes, 1.07 per cent. dicd, 
whereas of 1,123 lambs born from un-inoculated ewes, 10.06 per 
cent. of lambs died. 

The injection of a specially prepared serum has also bc n 
attended with marked results. Where this method is employ: d, 
the serum must be injected within twelve hours of the birth of 
the lamb. The outcome of this work is such that this trou ‘e 
can now be regarded as being within the control of the flo ‘- 
master, which is a great relief to him. 


THE PREPARATION OF FRUIT FOR MARKET. 


The latest report of the Economic Series of the Ministry of A, 1- 
culture is that dealing with the Preparation of Fruit for Market, Part 
Apples, Pears, Plums and Strawberries (H.M. Stationery Off e, 
Adastral House, Kingsway, W.C.2.; 6d. net). This report is additio al 
to one issued earlier on Fruit Marketing in England and Wales, wh +h 
dealt with the fruit trade as a whole. Its main object is to descr  e 
in detail the best commercial practice in regard to the preparat on 
for market of four of the principal fruits, and closely adheres to ‘1¢ 
very sound principle that fruit efficiently prepared for market is mre 
than half sold. 

The report is mainly intended for the guidance of growers aid 
packers and is, therefore, assured of a wide reception. It is a fallacy ‘o 
assume that this country is inferior to any other fruit-growing country, 
but, like most other sections of agriculture, it is capable of considera le 
development. The various aspects common to the four fruits imre- 
diately concerned are clearly covered by the report. Commer::al 
fruit-growing is a business and requires to be treated as such. It 
follows, therefore, that organisation is essential from the lay-out : id 
management of the orchard until the mature produce is available tor 
marketing. 

Among the matters discussed due prominence is given to varietal 
characters, thinning, picking, culling and grading, packing and packages, 
as well as packing and pooling stations and cold storage. 
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CENSUSES OF WATERFOWL. 
To THE EDITOR. 

Sir —An important and extremely interesting 
pie. of work is being carried out by the 
Bur au of Biological Survey, United States 
Dey ctment of Agriculture. Although the 
sche 1e to ascertain the fluctuations in the 
abundance of migratory waterfowl was only 
inauzurated a little over a year ago, it is already 
clear that valuable information will ultimately 
be forthcoming. Under the term ‘‘ waterfowl ” 
are ‘ncluded the ducks, geese and swans, and 
the American coot. There has been a surprising 
response for co-operation, and the information 
filed and indexed during the past twelve months 
has exceeded all expectations. Among the 
results it is shown that birds that breed in 
Canada and migrate to the United States with- 
draw into very small areas for the winter, and 
most of these lie along the Atlantic coast, the 
Gulf coast, the lower Mississippi Valley, and 
along the Pacific coast. ‘There are very few 
such areas in the Middle and Western States. 
Ducks that winter in Mexico gather in about 
six important areas. ‘The movements of the 
birds east and west and north and south during 
migration and the location of the birds during 
the different months of the year are also other 
important facts shown by these censuses. That 
this work is appreciated by American sports- 
men and naturalists is fully evidenced by the 
wide interest it has aroused and the cordial 
co-operation with which it has met. Each year 
the information will become more complete 
and fuller, and more serviceable when further 
analysed and exam- 
ined.— WaLtTeR E. 
COLLINGE. 


DRAWN BY 
GEN. WOLFE’S 
AIDE-DE-CAMP. 
To THE Epiror, 


Sirn—The welcome 
news that the historic 
“Wolfe’s Cove ”’ is 
to be preserved for 
the Empire, as part 
of the Battlefields 
Park, Quebec, gives 
an ac ditional interest 
to this beautiful old 
prin: of the cove as 
it w.s on the immor- 
tal eptember 13th, 
1750, when Wolfe’s 
intr: oid little force 
of 4.286 men secured 
Canda for the 
Brit sh Empire. At 
the bottom of the 
Prin is the statement 
that it was ‘‘ drawn 
on the spot” by FAP 
Capiin Hervey 

Smy h, aide-de camp 

to C eneral Wolfe.— 

G. ° I. GoppEN. 
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HEREFORDS WAITING FOR BREAKFAST. 


A COUNTRY SCENE NEAR LONDON. 


To THE Eprror. 
Sir,—I send you what, I hope, is rather a 
pretty and interesting picture. These Herefords 
represent a London business man’s hobby. 
The photograph was taken near the Porters 
Park Golf Club at Radlett in Hertfordshire, 
not more than fifteen miles from London.— 


H. N. 


THE TALE OF A PATRIARCH. 


To THE EDITOR. 


S1r,—Recently, while in North Yorkshire, I 
paid a visit to the church of St. Mary at Bolton- 
on-Swale, in order to view the burial-place 
of one Henry Jenkins, who, it is said, lived one 
hundred and sixty-nine years. A monument 
to his memory was erected by subscription 
in 1743, and a mural tablet in the church bears 
the inscription : “ Blush not marble To rescue 
from oblivion The memory of Henry Jenkins, 
A person obscure in birth, But of life truly 
memorable; For He was enriched With 
the goods of Nature, If not of Fortune, And 
happy In the duration If not variety Of his 
enjoyments; And Though the partial world 
Despised and disregarded His low and humble 
state, The equal eye of Providence Beheld, 
and blessed it With a patriarch’s health and 
length of days, To teach mistaken man These 
blessings are entailed on Temperance, A life 
of labour, and a mind at ease. He lived to 
the amazing age of 169, Was interred here 





WOLFE’S COVE. 


Dec 6th, 1670, And had this justice done to 
his memory in 1743.” Jenkins was a witness 
in a right-of-way trial at York Assizes in 1655, 
when he said that the road in question had been 
a public one to his knowledge for 120 years. 
The judge doubted this, but the old man main- 
tained his assertion, and in proof said he was 
a butler to Lord Conyers of Hornby Castle, 
and that his name might be found in an old 
register of the servanis of his lordship. At 
the trial were four men engaged as witnesses 
on the opposite side, each about a hundred 
years old, and, in answer to the judge, they 
declared that Jenkins had been an old man 
‘“as long as they could remember.” A story 
is told of a lawyer’s visit to Jenkins before the 
trial. The lawyer saw an old, white-haired 
man in the garden. He told his business, but 
the old man said he knew nothing about the 
matter, but perhaps his father might. The 
lawyer went into the house and saw a still 
older man, feeble and shrivelled. The latter 
explained that his memory was gone, but that 
his father, who was chopping sticks in the 
back-yard, might be able to give the informa- 
tion wanted. The lawyer was surprised to find 
the grandfather hale and hearty at 166 and 
looking younger than his son and grandson.— 
G. A.N. 





AN EXCLUSIVE PAIR. 
To THE EpiTor. 


Sir,—Just outside my dining-room window 
there is a small plot of grass. Every morning 
I scatter seeds, 
bread and _ bits 
of meat for the 
birds, and every 
morning they come 
for their meal. Three 
years ago my atten- 
tion was attracted to 
two of the feathered 
visitors—-a robin and 
a very fat thrush. 
These birds were 
remarkable both for 
their close friendship 
and their exclusive 
behaviour. They 
never appeared 
without each other, 
and never came for 
their food until the 
other birds had all 
gone and they had 
thé garden to them- 
selves. If others 
joined in, away they 
flew together, only 
returning when the 
garden again became 
empty. They came 
back together in 
1927, stayed all 
; the winter, and we 
a have just noticed 

them again, still 

inseparable and still 

exclusive.—C. M. E. 





























A GOOD HORSE. 
To THE EDITOR. 
Sir,—I am sending you a photograph of my 
hunter, ‘‘ Puzzle,’ which you may possibly care 
to publish. He was the winner of fourteen 
first prizes in the light-weight hunter class 
during 1928, including one championship and 
one reserve championship.—SILviA HUNLOKE. 
AUSTRALIAN 
FLOWERS. 
To THE Epiror. 

Sir,—Mr. T. F. Tallents’ letter and its accom- 
panying illustration of Western Australian 
wild flowers recalls to memory many pleasant 
days spent among the wild flowers there. 
When I lived on the Kalgoorlie goldfields it 
was the custom of the railway people to run 
what they called flower trains out to some 
spot where the everlastings and other wild 
flowers grew in the greatest profusion. These 
trains would start early in the morning, and 
for half-a-crown return fare we would go 
many miles into the country, our destination 
being generally an ‘“‘ alluvial flat” close to a 
fresh-water dam. Whole families would 
crowd into the train armed with baskets of 
food and “ billies,’ and as the numbers of 
travellers arrived at the station more and 
more carriages would be added, until, when 
finally the train crawled out of the station, 
it would be a great length, with, probably, three 
or more engines to drag it. The day would 
be spent gathering wild flowers and wandering 
along the ridges of ironstone outcrop, where 
many wonderful flowering shrubs grew. In 
the evening the train would return for us, 
and we would scramble in and go back home, 
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THREE OSTRICHES AND ONE 


utterly tired, but extremely happy, laden 
with great bunches of everlastings that would 
make our rooms gay for many a day. The 
everlastings were not the stiff, hard ones 
usually seen, but lovely silky blossoms, that 
lost none of their soft silkiness when dried, 
but were always graceful. The most astonish- 
ing thing about Western Australian flowers 
is their profusion of blossom. Both shrubs 
and trees are covered with blossom, until 
the shrub is either a blaze of red, blue, yellow 
or white, and the leaves are hardly visible 
or stick out from the ropes of bloom, which 
are really clustering tightly around the twig 
or branch. The Strut’s desert pea, represented 
sometimes in greenhouses as a small, feeble- 
looking plant, with, perhaps, one truss of 
scarlet blooms, is there a_ trailing plant. 
I have seen one plant whose diameter was 
soft. Each trailing vine radiated from the 
centre—and there were dozens all 25ft. long— 
and this was simply a blaze of scarlet, the 
flower stalks standing straight up from the 
prostrate vines and displaying all their vivid 
beauty of scarlet, with the black eye that is 
so characteristic of the plant. This is a sight 
never to be forgotten. Yet all this wonderful 
beauty vanishes on the goldfields under the 
blazing sun. It only appears just after the 
rainy season, and is very short-lived. Then 
the earth becomes once more a_ red-brown 
stretch of sunburnt soil for the rest of the 
year, and the flowering shrubs appear like 
bundles of dead sticks —PHILLIPPA FRANCKLYN. 


JOINT HOUSEKEEPING. 
To THE EDITOR. 


Sir,—I send you a snapshot of an ostrich’s 
nest containing sixty-four eggs. It was taken 
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LADY HUNLOKE’S HUNTER, ‘‘ PUZZLE.” 


on the Athi Plains, about five miles from 
Nairobi, in Kenya Colony, and, according 
to a game warden, this nest is one of the largest 
yet seen. From observations taken, it was 
seen that three different 
birds were using the 
same nest.—E. LEwIs. 

KEEPING GUT IN 

RAIN-WATER. 

To THE EDITOR. 
Sir,—In order to arrive 
at definite data regard- 
ing the effect of rain- 
water on gut, I bought 
twelve lengths of 4x 
and divided each strand 
into two equal parts. 
Twelve of the half 
points were soaked in 
distilled water for thirty- 
four days, the other 
twelve halves stored in 
greaseproof paper in a 
closed box. I used 
distilled water as I 
suspected that London 
rain-water might 
harbour _ impurities 
which would vitiate the 
test. At the end of 


the thirty-four days the 
: soaked strands were 
tested for breaking strain; the dry points 


were put into cold tap-water for half an hour 
and then similarly tested. I was able to 
identify each strand, as I marked every pair 




































with silk thread, with variations in the length 
of the ends and the number of knots on them, 
The average breaking strain of the gut soaked 
for thirty-four days proved to be 25.3 ozs., 
while that of the other gut was 22.8 ozs. One 
of the*soaked lengths was 1 oz. weaker than 
its unsoaked half. Another was the same 
strength, while the remaining ten gained 
strength from 1 oz. to 6 ozs. on their unsoaked 
halves. The average gain in strength was 
about 10 per cent. This experiment proves 
that gut will keep well in rain-water and gain 
rather than lose in strength. The _ knots 
in a cast often become unreliable when the 
gut is subjected to frequent wettings and 
dryings. If the gut is kept in soak, the knots 
are not affected in the same way, so that a 
cast stored in rain-water is decidedly more 
reliable than one allowed to dry at the end of 
each day’s fishing.—FLEUR-DE-Lys. 

AND THE 
To THE EpITor. 
Sir,—Perhaps you may be interested in this 
photograph, which shows what a remarkable 
effect frost can have on trees. As you see, 
the branch of a beech tree has been split 
lengthwise. I have seen it happen once or 
twice before. Lately, also, I have seen the 
trunk of an ash tree entirely split, so that 
nothing but the stump remains, having the 
appearance of having suffered from a «ale. 
In fact, however, this is not so, for to my 
knowledge the trunk split during the calm 
stillness of a frosty night, doubtless owing 
to the absorption of too much moisture and 
the subsequent expansion.—D. SWAINE. 


TREES FROST. 


‘“SEE WHAT A RENT!” 
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COUNTRY HOUSE 


NE of the difficulties which 
confront+ country house 
owners who occupy large 
houses dating from a cen- 
tury and more ago is to 

adapt them to present-day condi- 
tions. Spacious days may have pro- 
vided spacious rooms, but it is often 
a problem to know how these can 
comfortably be warmed without 
jnordinate expenditure. And even 
more perplexing are the difficulties 
ar sing from service quarters planned 
at a time when architects gave little 
consideration to such household 
mitters—a time, too, when there 
ws no lack of servants, at small 
w ges. In some cases these old 
hcuses are beyond any possible 
al eration that will bring them into 
ac cord with the needs of to-day, but, 
hi ppily, with the majority there is 
st ll reasonable hope of a successful 
cl ange. 

As an example of reconstruction, 
combined with architectural style, 
th: work which has been carried out 
fo’ Lord Stanmore at his country 
hcuse, Goldings Manor, is a note- 
worthy achievement. Messrs. 
Rchardson and Gill are architects 
wll versed in the classical manner, 
and their skill in adapting the new 
to the old is particularly well 
illustrated in this instance. 


COUNTRY LIFE. 


The house was built late in the seventeenth century, altered 
in the late eighteenth century, and again in the mid-nineteenth, 


when additions were made to it. 


eighteenth century. 


The chief feature of the improvements is in the pavilion 
block on the west side, which was built in 1845. 
angular bays formed the ends of dining-room and drawing-room 
respectively on the long axis of this one-storey addition. These 
angular bays (which arejindicated by dotted lines on the 
accompanying plan) have now been superseded by a semi- 
circular extension at each end, repeating in a major key what 
the semicircular window above the entrance and the curves 
above the door say in a minor. The place of the old drawing- 
room, at one end of this long block, has been taken by a 
handsome library, in which the bookcases constitute part of 


The aim of the recently Abs 
executed scheme was to bring the accommodation and the 
internal arrangements up to modern standards without undue 
structural alterations, and, in so doing, to embody that dignity, 
elegance and refinement which characterise the work of the 
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the architectural scheme ; and the new drawing-room aligns with 
the new library. Both rooms have an air of dignity combined with 


GOLDINGS MANOR: 
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a sense of comfort, and in all their details refinement is displayed. 
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Ground-Floor Plan after Alteration. 


Symmetry of plan has been 
restored by the suppression of a 
projecting bay in the former billiard- 
room, and the opening up of that 
room-has formed the hall. There 
has also been a re-arrangement of 
the kitchen quarters. Formerly, the 
kitchen, larder, pantry and servants’ 
hall were inconveniently discon- 
nected from one another, being 
placed on either side of a_ back 
vestibule ; but now they are brought 
together at the rear of the house, 
the present kitchen occupying the 
position of the old servants’ hall, 
and the latter accommodation being 
provided in what was the stable 
block. 

The dining-room is now in 
convenient relation to the kitchen 
and service quarters, and occupies 
the position of the former butler’s 
room and pantry. A larger pantry 
near to kitchen and scullery has 
been formed from part of the former 
rather badly placed kitchen, and 
the remainder of the space thus 
rendered available has provided a 
cloakroom and lavatory opposite 
the main entrance. Upstairs, new 
bathrooms have been arranged, and 
additional accommodation provided 
on both upper floors of the house. 
| rem og 
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THE ESTATE MARKET 


MALHAM TARN SOLD 


HE executors of the late Mr. E. W. 

Fisher have sold, to a client of Messrs. 

John D. Wood and Co., the Malham 

Tarn estate of 12,716 acres, with 

the mansion, sporting rights and 

manorial rights over 2,100 acres 
adjoining. The late Mr. Fisher bought the 
property in 1927 from Major J. A. Morrison, 
D.S.0., for whom Messrs. Knight, Frank and 
Rutley sold the major part by auction in Skipton 
for £44,500 in August of that year, other lots 
privately sold bringing the total realisation 
to a much larger sum. 

By one of those undesigned but happy 
coincidences which have before been noted 
in these columns, the beauty and romance 
of Malham Tarn were the subject of an illus- 
trated article in CouNTRY LiFe (January 12th, 
page 44), “‘In Malhamdale.”” The sporting 
(with the fishings in the Tarn and the becks, 
and including the ground game on the moors) 
is first-rate. The game bags show grouse: 
in 1910, 2,022; in 1919, 2,931 ; and, in 1926, 
2,780, as well as an abundance of other varieties. 
The Tarn affords good fishing, though, knowing 
something of the voracity of perch, we are 
inclined to think, locking only at some figures 
of catches in the Tarn, that they must be thinned 
out if the full benefit of what can be done in the 
trout hatchery is to be realised. In a lake of 
150 acres it may not be easy to preserve a 
balance of forces in favour of trout. 

Malham Tarn is the second largest natural 
lake in Yorkshire, and lies amid scenery of 
peculiar magnificence. On three sides rise 
the giants of the Craven Hills—Fountain Fell, 
over 2,00o0ft., Parson’s Pulpit, High Mark 
and Kirby Hall, each between 1,700ft. and 
1,800ft. ‘To the south is the renowned lime- 
stone precipice, Gordale Scar, declared by 
Wordsworth to be “ terrific as the lair where 
young lions couch,” and Malham Cove, from 
which gushes the Aire, to sparkle through the 
pretty village of Malham. 

Malham Cove (not far from the estate, 
now sold to a client of Messrs. John D. Wood 
and Co.) is a majestic amphitheatre of rock, 
rising to a height of over 300ft. From its 
foot pours forth a mighty torrent, and the 
river Aire has its source in the lake close by. 
Ruskin and Wordsworth have recorded their 
impressions of Malham Cove, and Laurence 
Binyon has a word-picture of it. 

Malham Tarn house was damaged by a 
fire in 1873, but the art treasures and books 
were saved. Malham Tarn, purchased from 
the Lister family about the middle of the last 
century by Mr. James Merrison, was the 
Yorkshire home of the late Mr. Walter Morrison, 
who died in 1918. Mr. Morrison, despite his 
great wealth, furnished the mansion very 
plainly. He enjoyed the friendship of Darwin, 
Kingsley, Wordsworth and Ruskin, all of whom 
he entertained at Malham. 

AVENING COURT. 

ME: F. C. MINOPRIO has instructed 

Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley to 
proceed with the auction of his Gloucestershire 
seat, Avening Court. The estate consists of 
a Tudor manor house, mentioned in Cromwell’s 
Inventory of Manor Houses of Sion Monastery 
(1534), and became, by the grant of Henry VIII, 
the property of Sir Andrews Windsor, first 
Baron Windsor, K.B.; his descendant sold it 
tc the Sheppard family, from whom it passed 
with the manor of Avening. In addition 
there is a dower house, two lodges, twenty-six 
cottages, and the total area is 538 acres. A 
trout stream flows through the property, 
and the gardens are some of the most celebrated 
in the county. 

Mrs. Leslie has decided to dispose of the 
sporting estates of Kininvie and Lesmurdie, 
Banff, and has instructed Messrs. Knight, 
Frank and Rutley. The estates, 3,700 acres, 
include the old house of Kininvie, a grouse 
moor, winter shooting, and salmon and trout 
fishing in the Upper Deveron and Fiddich. 
Kininvie has been held by the Leslie family 
since 1480, and part dates from the fifteenth 
century. The grant of land was originally 
made to Alexander Leslie wth an obligation 
to build a tower to guard the lowlands of 
Moray from Highland raids. 

Mr. Ian Miller has instructed Messrs. 
Knight, Frank and Rutley to offer his beautiful 
Sussex residence, Colwood, Warninglid. The 
property, a few miles from Haywards Heath, 
extends to go acres, and is noted for its wonder- 
ful views of Chanctonbury Ring and the 





South Downs. The stately half-timbered 
residence stands in wooded grounds, and there 
is a private cricket ground with pavilion. 

Having sold the mansion and 700 acres of 
Parkwood, Henley-on-Thames, Messrs. Knight, 
Frank and Rutley, with Messrs. Simmons and 
Sons, have been instructed by the Public 
Trustee and his co-trustee to offer the remain- 
ing portions, which comprise Goulder’s Farm 
and modern cottages and 121 acres. 

Major H. Howard has instructed Messrs. 
Knight, Frank and Rutley to offer Landthorne 
Hatch, Seale, a house in_finely-timbered 
grounds of seven ac-es, south of the Hog’s 
Back, and six miles from Guildford. 

Mr. M. Burton has instructed Messrs. 
Knight, Frank and Rutley, in conjunction 
with Messrs. Dawson and Harden, to offer 
his seaside house St. Leonards Lodge, St. 
Leonards-on-Sea, which stands in grounds of 
nearly 2 acres, a few minutes’ walk from the 
sea front. 

Lady Grant Lawson has instructed Messrs. 
Knight, Frank and Rutley to se!l Middiethorpe 
Lodge, Dringhouses, York. The residence, 
two miles from the city, stands on high ground 
in about 60 acres of park and pasture. 


SAVERNAKE FOREST LAND. 
"THE MARQUESS OF AILESBURY’S 

agent, Mr. J. Whitton Aris, has informed 
tenants of a large area of the outlying land 
on the Saverrake Forest estate that his lordship 
has felt that the pressure of Death Duties 
compels him to dispose of part of the estate. 
“The Death Duties payable on his own 
succession were assessed at such a figure 
that it was only recently, after some 15 years 
of careful management, that they were finally 
cleared off; and it is almost certain that the 
trustees would have no funds available to 
meet a new charge without having recourse 
to a sale of the property.”’ Accordingly certain 
transactions have been carried through, and 
Messrs. Nicholas, who acted in the negotiations, 
will, it is expected, in the near future proceed 
to the realisation of approximately 25,000 acres. 
A year ago it was announced in the Estate 
Market page of Country Lire that Tottenham 
House, furnished, and 4,000 acres of Savernake 
Forest sporting land, with four miles of fishing 
in the Kennet, were to be let by Messrs. 
John D. Wood and Co. on behalf of the 
Marquess of Ailesbury, whose intention it 
is to retain the seat and 4,000 acres of the 
forest and thrice as much of the rest of the 
estate. 

BRADGATE PARK 


"THE gift of Bradgate Park, the home of 

Lady Jane Grey, to the city of Leicester 
by Mr. Charles Bennion serves as a reminder 
that in the Estate Market pages of COUNTRY 
LirFE of December, 1925, the conclusion of 
a sale amounting to, roundly, a quarter of a 
million sterling of the Bradgate estate was 
announced. The agents for Mrs. K. H. V. 
Grey were Messrs. Hampton and Sons, in 
conjunction with Messrs. Warner, Sheppard 
and Wade and P. L. Kirby. Recent researches 
by local antiquarians show that Charnwood 
Forest, on the confines of which lies the 
Bradgate property, was technically ‘“‘ waste ” 
of the neighbouring manors. Sir Walter 
Scott’s Ivanhoe helped to convey the impression 
that Charnwood was a Crown forest, but 
evidence of its being so held is lacking, at 
least since the Norman Conquest, and it is 
therefore to be inferred that it never was 
Crown property. Every record points to its 
having been purely manorial, and Bradgate 
Park has the peculiarity of never having been 
within the memory of man arable land. For 
long after the compilation of Domesday it 
remained definitely known as part of the 
manor of Groby. 


WOODYATES MANOR, SALISBURY. 
WHEN Woodyates Manor was built in 


1630 the remains of a house of remote 
antiquity were cleared from the site. Enlarge- 
ments have been made in subsequent years, 
notably, apart from those of a comparatively 
recent date, in the time of Queen Anne and 
George IV. Chestnut panelling of great age, 
mahogany doors and a polished oak staircase 
copied from King John’s house at Cranborne 
Chase are among the beauties of the interior. 
Externally the house is of flint and stone 
and mellowed red brick with old tiled roof 
with many gables on one side, while the Queen 


Anne front, with its parapet enclosed roof 
and dentil cornice, is on the garden side, 
The estate extends to 972 acres, which inc udes 
220 acres of grassland, 37 acres of woo land 
and 700 acres of arable. The property - :ows 
good shooting, but as it has been shot with 
other land it is difficult to give the exac’ bag, 
It is estimated, however, that about 200 /.ares 
are killed and 200 pheasants, accordi: : to 
what may be reared. In 1926 and -g27 
55 and 63 brace of partridges were sh. on 
the first day’s driving, the sportsmen sing 
one gun each. The property is in the \ ilton 
Hunt, and Lord Portman’s, the Sout! and 
West Wilts and Blackmore Vale can be re: hed. 
On the garden front of the house is a f :mal 
garden with grass plats and flower eds, 
enclosed by balustrading, old walls and wro ight- 
iron gates, and a grass vista flanked by yew 
hedges leads by grass steps to a lily »ond 
encircled by a grass verge, which in tu n is 
guarded by a yew hedge, a sunk fence di\ ding 
from the park. In the park is a fine flow«ring 
ash, a rare tree, and beautifully grown che ‘nut, 
birch and other trees, a feature being a zrove 
well clothed with timber, with an old walnut 
tree in the centre. Detached is an acre orchard 
planted with Cox’s Orange Pippins and other 
varieties. Messrs. John D. Wood and Co. have 
sold the estate. 

The extensive Wigtownshire coast estate, 
Galloway House extending to about 7,471 «cres, 
comprising Galloway House, formerly the seat 
of the Earls of Galloway and one of the most 
perfectly equipped mansions in the county, 
occupying a splendid position overlooking 
the bay, is to be sold in London on March 6th. 
It includes eighteen dairying and mixed farms, 
all with suitable houses and premises, a 
private bathing beach and the Innerwell 
salmon fishery, the whole producing {£8,260 
per annum exclusive of any estimated rents 
for the mansion and 1,389 acres of lands and 
woodlands in hand. There is attractive low- 
ground shooting, and this could be much 
improved by the annual laying down of 
pheasants, as the woodlands on the estate 
are well disposed and capable of carrying a 
large number of birds. 

LADY WARWICK’S PROPERTIES. 
LAPY WARWICK, whose intention to let 

Warwick Castle was announced in these 
columns by Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley 
last week, has decided to sell the freehold, 
No. 25, Chesham Place, Belgrave Square, 
and Messrs. John D. Wood and Co., in con- 
junction with Messrs. H. G. Godfrey-Payton 
and Sons of the Warwick Castle Estate O'fice, 
will hold the auction at the Mart on February 
21st. It is seldom that the chance of buying 
a freehold in this part of the West End is 
available. 

Perhaps it may prepare readers to expect 
something exceptional in the auction no. in 
progress of the contents of the house, or 
rather houses, in Marine Parade, Brig’ ton, 
by Messrs. Wilkinson, Son and Welch, i! we 
mention that the executors who have ¢ ven 
the instructions are those of the late Ur. 
Edward Wormald of Berkeley Square, p: ‘ter 
and stationer, of Messrs. Charles Skipper ind 
East, who died at Brighton on October » >th, 
aged eighty, leaving unsettled propert cf 
the gross value of £569,165. The dutic on 
the property at the valuation and accor ing 
to the dispositions of the will! will amoun. to 
about £163,000. The bedroom suite of ‘he 
Prince Regent from the Royal Pavilio: at 
Brighton is one of the lots, which com) ise 
also Sheraton, Hepplewhite, Chippendale nd 
other magnificent examples of the furnis: ing 
craft. The firm has sold the freeholds, v™'ch 
are Nos. 70, 71 and 72, Marine Parade. he 
furniture auction opened on Wednesday. 

In a few notes on their business in ‘he 
past year Messrs. Harrods, Limited (Es “te 
Department), say they have had an incre: ed 
turnover of, roughly, £250,000, and | \ve 
sold 132 London houses and 274 cou’ ‘Ty 
lots at from £2,000 to £25,000, and that tiey 
are establishing an office for dealing th 
Riviera residences. 

Messrs. Collins and Collins announce ‘he 
sale of No. 54, Green Street. They acd 
for the purchaser, and Messrs. Winkw't 
and Co. for the vendor. 

Messrs. Norfolk and Prior have disposed 
privately of the lease of No. 88, Cadogan 
Place, a medium-sized house on the Lower 
Terrace. ARBITER. 



















































































































